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ABSTRACT 


From 2000 to 2010, every domestic diocese in the Episcopal Church declined in 
average Sunday attendance. This decline is attributed in part to a lack of theological and 
liturgical identity rooted in the Holy Eucharist. Using the mystagogical homilies of 
Church Fathers as inspiration, this project uses social media to teach the Eucharistic 
doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice through video and social media. This project 
utilized the Internet, Twitter, Facebook, and YouTube to produce, share, and collect data 
on two videos on Real Presence and Eucharistic Sacrifice. Focus Groups based in St 
Swithun’s Episcopal Church’ in the Episcopal Diocese of North Carolina were used to 
gather responses on the effectiveness of the videos and the reception of Eucharistic 
doctrine. Data was also collected from the social media websites. The focus group 
responses showed high receptivity to the use of YouTube videos in liturgical and 
Eucharistic catechesis. Responses also showed a general lack of understanding of Real 
Presence and Eucharistic Sacrifice before viewing the videos and a greater understanding 
after viewing, suggesting success in the mystagogical method. Online data gatherings 
show that viewers have a short attention span and that the videos must be short in length 
and make the catechetical case in the first thirty seconds. The value of this project is to 
show that members of the Episcopal Church are not averse to catholic teaching regarding 
the Holy Eucharist and that social media is a valuable tool in catechesis and hopefully in 


discipleship and church growth. 


' St Swithun’s is a pseudonym and is not the actual name of the parish. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mystagogy means literally to “lead into the mysteries” and is often associated with 
the homilies of John Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuesita, Cyril, and Ambrose. These 
great Church Fathers understood the catechetical challenges of their time and the 
catechetical need of their people. Using the liturgy as the point of departure and arrival, 
these mystagogical homilies provided a way for the people of God to grow deeper in their 
relationship, trust, and new life in Jesus Christ. 

This doctoral project is an attempt at mystagogy from a contemporary perspective. 
Homilies, while still an important part of the Christian worship experience, no longer 
have the same influence and power as they did in the days of Chrysostom, a name given 
for his preaching, which means “golden mouth.” The form of communication that 
currently has influence and power is social media: information that is shared and 
consumed by people across digital platforms that transcends generation, socio-economic 
status, and gender. Using social media, this project seeks to lead Christians into the 
mystery of Christ’s Real Presence and Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist. The point of 
departure and arrival will be the liturgy, as it was for the Mystagogical Fathers. The 
method of travel will be new media. 

The first chapter will provide context to the convictions of this project. Using St 
Swithun’s Episcopal Church in North Carolina as a microcosm, I will argue that a lack of 
theological identity rooted in the Holy Eucharist is to blame for the current decline in 
attendance and participation in the Episcopal Church. I will share my own background 


that gives context to my own convictions and why this project is important to me 


theologically and to my ministry context. I will reference more recent practitioners of 
mystagogy and how their work influences this project. 

The second chapter will explore a general survey of Real Presence and Eucharistic 
Sacrifice in the Anglican Tradition. Beginning with Henry VIII and ending with 20" 
Century Anglican theologians, I will show that Real Presence and Sacrifice has been a 
consistent and authentically Anglican theological position. I will also show how recent 
scholarship has cleared up many of the Eucharistic controversies that divided the Church 
of England and contributed to liturgical ambiguity. 

In chapter three I will expand the Eucharistic survey to the Book of Common Prayer 
and American Missal. The Prayer Books are the theological treasures of Anglicanism 
and contain, even if carefully, catholic doctrines of the Holy Eucharist. The Missal, a 
recent supplement to the Prayer Book, amplifies the text with movement and devotion 
that strengthens the doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice. 

Chapter four will detail the project itself. I will discuss the responses from four focus 
groups drawn from St Swithun, the creation and publication of two YouTube videos on 
Eucharistic theology and liturgy, and the ways and means used to promote and measure 
the viewership of the videos. 

In the final chapter, I will show how social media is a very effective method for 
catechesis and the hunger that members of the Episcopal Church have for Eucharistic 
theology as well as other lessons learned and conclusions drawn from the research and 


project execution. 


CHAPTER 1 
CONTEXT AND CONVICTION 

In 1950, members of St C.S. Lewis Episcopal Church’ in the Diocese of North 
Carolina received formal consent from the Diocesan Bishop to organize a new mission 
congregation. St C.S. Lewis was and remains a resource-sized congregation with an 
impressive church building designed by Ralph Adams Cram financed by local tobacco 
money. The original ecclesiastical entrepreneurs, as they later expressed in a letter to the 
building committee, wanted to start a parish that was closer to their homes and smaller in 
membership.” 

After meeting in a store front and then a shared space with another congregation, St 
Swithun’s built a church literally with their own hands. Charter members recall with 
great pride the sweat equity paid by the first St Switheans. It is also of note that this 
church was built without the aid of an architect. Entrepreneurial and engineering, the 
first leaders viewed architectural assistance costly and unnecessary. It is equally 
important to note that St Swithun’s was birthed without a priest as midwife. 

Fifty years after beginning as a mission and then a parish in the Diocese of North 
Carolina and with an average Sunday attendance nearing 300, the people of St Swithun’s 
moved into a new worship space. An architect was used this time, but no liturgical 
consultant. The resulting structure was handsome but without a clear architectural 
identity. This too, will prove to be a significant development. With the election of V. 


Gene Robinson as Bishop of New Hampshire in 2003, St Swithun’s like many Episcopal 


* This is a pseudonym. 
* Letter to the Mission Vestry from the Building Committee - undated 
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Churches lost a number of members due to the more liberal direction of General 
Convention. For the next five years, St Swithun’s began a period of statistical decline. 

This brief historical sketch serves as the foundation for the following hypothesis: St 
Swithun’s was founded for the purposes of social community. The fact that members 
designed and built the church building illustrates not only their great ingenuity and skill, 
but also shows the absence of theological, liturgical or ecclesial intention in the initial 
forming of the parish’s DNA. This is further supported in the early Mission Committee 
minutes as the first rector was called after the direction of the parish had already been set 
by the church’s founding fathers. 

A survey of the minutes of the Mission Committee reveal that the first mention of 
God, Christ, or the mission of the Church occurs on February 23, 1951, where the first 
vicar accepts the mission’s call and ends the meeting praying that “the Lord’s work be 


continued throughout his Kingdom and in St Swithun’s Mission.” 


This does not prove 
the total absence of theological conversation, but the detailed minutes do show a priority 
of building and organizational structure as opposed to mission, theological or liturgical 
foundations. 

The parish was able to grow due to the emphasis on community as the primary modis 
operandi, and the diminutive dimensions of the nave and sanctuary were able to reinforce 
intimate social community. The construction of a church with over twice the seating 
capacity immediately threatened the community identity and was reflected in the 
architecture. The building has no dominant architectural style, and the interior is a mix of 


Gothic and Contemporary elements. The lack of theological and liturgical identity 


proved to be inadequate in holding the parish together through the tumultuous times 


* Vestry Minutes - February 23, 1951 


following the consecration of Bishop Gene Robinson. The instinct of the membership 
was to focus again on community at all costs, further eschewing any attention to liturgy 
or theology as the safeguard and definition of Christian identity.” The result is a 
remarkable parish, one that has over 1,000 members and an average Sunday attendance 
of 329 (a 63% increase since 2008). 

What is remarkable is that this parish does not seem to have an identity other than a 
desire to be a friendly community. This is an attitude that is common in the Episcopal 
Church® and indeed in many mainline traditions and is, in my estimation, simply not 
healthy nor sustainable. The sustainability of parishes focused on social community is 
and will continue to be tested as churches are no longer the locus of social interaction. 
Simply put, people are finding more fulfilling social interaction elsewhere or even 
online.’ 

In the sixty-three years since the beginnings of St Swithun’s, she has known only six 
rectors. I am the sixth and in my seventh year. The parish profile reported that worship 


was very important to the community and that the worship services were “inspired by the 


> As will be shown later, the Parish Profile in search of a new rector in 2008 described 
the liturgical climate at St Swithun’s as “inspired by the formal traditions of the Oxford 
Movement.” Upon my arrival, I learned that not only was this not true, but no one on the 
search committee or vestry knew what the Oxford Movement was. 

° The 2010 Faith Communities Today Survey by the Congregational and Diocesan 
Ministries office of The Episcopal Church showed that 67% of surveyed parishes list 
“community service activities” as the most often listed “specialty” ministry or one that 
receives “a lot of emphasis.” Bible Study groups and Adult religious formation were tied 
for last at 46%. 
http://archive.episcopalchurch.org/documents/Episcopal_ Overview FACT 2010.pdf 

737% of congregations cite sports or school activities as an obstacle for participation 
in church. 
http://faithcommunitiestoday.org/sites/faithcommunitiestoday.org/files/American_Congre 
gations _2008.pdf. See also Moon, Ruth. 2013. "Game changer: pastors blame kids' 
sports for attendance dips." Christianity Today 57, no. 7: 15-16. ATLA Religion Database 
with ATLA Serials, EBSCOhost (accessed April 22, 2014). 
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formal traditions of the Oxford Movement.’® 


This sentence, while perhaps providential, 
was unintelligible to the search committee and the vestry. It was inserted by a well- 
meaning writer in the parish who also has a home in England and enjoys beautiful liturgy. 
I presented myself in the search process as a priest in the catholic tradition. I was 
surprised during my first year to discover that St Swithun’s was not a church founded on 
the principles of the Oxford Movement or were even aware that there was an Oxford 
Movement. I was further perplexed by the lack of clear Christian identity and purpose. 

My aim in this project is to introduce faith in Jesus Christ and offer a way of life that 
continues to seek him through adoration, formation and personal transformation. As I am 
formed in the catholic tradition, my immediate and persistent bias is from an Anglo- 
Catholic worldview. I am convinced of the principle of lex orandi, lex credendi, and I 
am indeed a disciple of the Oxford Movement. I see in the decline of the Episcopal 
Church a parallel to the Victorian Church of England, and like the so-called 
“Subtractarians” or even the “Ritualists,” I identify strongly with those English priests 
who believed strongly in the theological and logical imperative that doctrine should be 
reflected in the liturgy and the liturgy should reflect doctrine. As one who is convinced 
in the claims of the Oxford Movement, namely the Real and Objective Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist, I am also convinced that ritual and liturgy should reflect this 
doctrine. 

This project is important to me for three reasons: 1) I wish to see St Swithun’s as a 
community of disciples of Jesus Christ and not just a community, 2) I wish to offer an 


apologetic for traditional Anglicanism safeguarded and beautified by traditional liturgy 


* Parish Profile page, 2007 


and 3) I wish to contribute to a bank of resources enabling other parishes and clergy to 


engage a real and vital part of their Anglican heritage - Catholic Anglicanism. 


A Brief Spiritual Biography 


This project is based on the conviction that Christ’s Real Presence and Sacrifice are 
made present in the Holy Eucharist and that this conviction is not only an acceptable 
Anglican position, but also one that has been present from the beginning. In addition, it 
is grounded in the belief that membership and attendance in the Episcopal Church has 
declined in part because of the deficit in Eucharistic theology and that any true renewal 
must include Eucharistic catechesis. These convictions are borne out of my personal 
context and experience. To understand where the convictions came from and why they 
are important to me, it might be helpful to provide a brief spiritual autobiography. 

I was raised in the United Methodist Church in South Carolina. As a young boy I 
served as an acolyte with great pride and enthusiasm. I remember very distinctly my first 
moment of connection with the liturgy of the church and the window to mystery that it 
opened. Providentially, this moment came on Maundy Thursday, the institution of the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. As I was a child, I do not now remember what exactly 
about the liturgy or the action that connected with me, but whatever it was, it connected 
in a way that was different and lasting. From that moment I was drawn both to liturgy 
and the Holy Eucharist. This connection was fueled by a like-minded United Methodist 
youth pastor who encouraged this connection and did what he could to foster it. I 
remember one time in particular at a youth group gathering the youth pastor showed us 


the United Methodist Book of Worship. Before that moment, I never fully understood 


that the worship of the Church was prescribed and set apart with great intention and 
meaning. Specifically I was intrigued by the words in red, rubrics I was told, and that 
these words direct the clergy in what they are to do and to say. Not only are the words 
important, I realized, but even the actions: the movement of the hands and the placement 
of people and objects. I viewed the Book of Worship as a secret cache of mystery that 
only clergy owned. 

This connection continued through my teenage years and into college. During my 
freshman year in college, I was hired as the youth director at a local United Methodist 
Church. For two years I worked with seventy-five middle school and high school 
students and their families. Much of my work centered on including them in the liturgy 
and helping them realize that worship is not an obligation to endure, but a window to 
mystery and the encounter with the Lord Jesus. Before my junior year in college, I 
sought an appointment as a Student Local Pastor within The United Methodist Church. 
United Methodist polity allows for theological or pre-theological students to serve 
churches as the pastor. I was appointed to a small United Methodist Church in 1999 at 
the tender age of twenty. The United Methodist Church allows for Student Local Pastors 
to administer the sacraments within the confines of their appointment. This permission 
would later become a stumbling block for me. Even though I was not ordained in the 
United Methodist Church, I did “celebrate” the Eucharist weekly according to United 
Methodist polity and liturgy. Weekly communion is not the modern custom in the 
Methodist tradition, and I knew I could not get away with it on Sunday mornings, so I 


offered a weekly communion service on Tuesday evenings. One elderly woman and I 


” [ place “celebrate” in quotations as I was not ordained, either in the Methodist tradition 
or in apostolic succession and therefore I do not believe I was authentically celebrating 
any sacraments. 


would break bread and drink grape juice together every week. The service did not grow, 
but my piety toward the Holy Eucharist did and I yearned for even more celebrations. 

In 2002, I was appointed as an associate pastor (still a Student Local Pastor) at a very 
large United Methodist Church. By this time I was also enrolled at Candler School of 
Theology at Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia. For three years I made the thrice- 
weekly commute from South Carolina to Atlanta, all the while working at least forty 
hours. This commute gave ample time for contemplation and interior dialogue. 

The more I learned about John Wesley and his Methodist movement, the more I was 
drawn toward the Church of John Wesley -- not Methodism but Anglicanism. I was 
convinced that if John Wesley were to walk into a United Methodist Church he would not 
recognize it but would instead prefer the Episcopal Church. The summer I graduated 
from seminary, I resigned my position and license in the United Methodist Church and 
was confirmed in the Episcopal Church. The pivotal issue for me was over the 
sacraments. I could not reconcile the permission granted to me to celebrate the 
sacraments in the local church even though I was not ordained. I did not know what this 
said about the theology of ordination. Furthermore, I was dumbfounded at the lack of 
devotion and reverence toward the Holy Eucharist. Parishioners would groan at the once 
a month celebration, viewing it as an inconvenience since it made the service last longer. 

If I was seeking to serve God and His Church, I wanted to serve in a tradition that had 
a tradition all the way back to the beginning. I wanted to serve in a tradition that had 
valid sacraments and valid orders and held those at the heart of their identity and mission. 
For if God is real and Christ is the Savior, then I felt one had to find the most authentic 


expression of His Body as a matter of logic. Above all I wanted to serve, I needed to 


serve, in a place where Christ’s Body and Blood were adored and received, not spurned 
and rejected with contempt. For it is in His Body and Blood that we find life here and 
life eternal. 

I have been a priest in the Episcopal Church for nearly ten years. Despite the very 
real issues the Episcopal Church has with questions of authority and discipline, I am still 
convinced that she is a part of Christ’s One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. I am 
convinced her Orders and Sacraments are valid; and I am convinced that if she returned 
with vigor to those Sacraments, the divisions and diversions would heal and her course 


will be corrected. 


Mass and Mystagogy 


In the previous section, I provided context, both of my ministry setting and of my 
own background, to help the reader understand why this project matters. Convictions, 
however, need conversation partners in order to develop. The following section will 
briefly address the area of concern and the pertinent biblical, theological, liturgical, and 
pastoral issues that directly intersect. These issues will be used in creating a project to 
test my convictions. 

The decline of membership and participation in the Episcopal Church in a post- 
Christian society has produced the opportunity for fresh theological, biblical and 
liturgical exploration, starting with very basic and essential questions. Churches are in 
decline and active communicants are dwindling.'” The General Convention of the 


Episcopal Church believes the remedy to this decline may be found in restructuring the 


'° According to the Episcopal Church’s own statistical data, not a single domestic diocese 
recorded growth in Average Sunday Attendance (ASA) from 2000-2010. 
http://archive.episcopalchurch.org/documents/ASA_by_ProvinceDiocese2000-2010.pdf 
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provincial church.'' My contention is that the Church is asking the wrong questions. 
The issue is not how to keep people in church but is instead why should anyone come to 
church in the first place? If, as my contextual analysis has shown, members of churches 
view coming to church primarily as a means to create social community or benevolent 
works of outreach, then we should not be surprised at the church’s decline. As society 
has moved away from patterns that supported church as the center of community 
(business are open on Sundays, sports and extra-curricular activities for youth and 
children are frequently on Sunday mornings, people are more mobile, the rise of social 
media, etc.), people have found that they can form better community, hear better music 
and better inspirational messages, and do more effective works of charity outside the 
church. The church’s response, by and large, has been to try to compete in keeping the 
attention of our people. At least in the Episcopal Church, these efforts have been futile. 
The works of Mazza’ and Smith’? are helpful here. Mazza’s work explores the 
mystagogical homilies of four Church Fathers and examines their aim and method. 
While separated by centuries, their pastoral challenge is not unique to our own. Once we 
baptize adults and children into Christ, how will they continue to understand their life in 
him? The unifying theme of the early mystagogical efforts was to give the newly 
baptized the formation required not only to understand more the faith they profess but 
also to introduce them to a “point of departure” where they not only understand what is 


happening in the liturgy but also what the liturgy is making happen in them.'* That 


" http://www.episcopalchurch.org/notice/episcopal-church-becoming-domestic-and- 
foreign-missionary-society-adaptive-moment. 

'? Enrico Mazza, Mystagogy (New York: Pueblo, 1989). 

° James K.A. Smith, Desiring the Kingdom: Worship, Worldview, and Cultural 
Formation (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2009). 

Mazza, 24 
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which is happening in them is formation and deeper life in the life of Christ. For Mazza, 


“the purpose of mystagogy is to introduce the Christian to knowledge (gnosis) of the 


mystery.”"° 


Arguing the same point but from a modern perspective, Smith suggests that the 
fallacy in Christian formation has been the assumption that formation consisted of 
intellectual engagement with facts and doctrines as a cognitive event. Smith states that a 
right “philosophical anthropology” understands human beings as lovers over thinkers. 
Therefore formation must address and form the “gut feelings” and not simply a 
systematic presentation of belief. In other words, because human beings are lovers above 
thinkers, we cannot think our way out of declining Church membership and participation. 
Liturgy, he argues, is the language of the heart and gut that will speak to a “distinctly 
Christian understanding of the world.”’® Liturgy and ritual are able to speak to this 
distinct Christian understanding because they speak to the very nature of the human 
person as a union of body and soul. Smith says, “We are not conscious minds or souls 
“housed” in meaty containers; we are selves who are our bodies; thus the training of 
desire requires bodily practices in which a particular telos is embedded.”"’ 

This project seeks to reframe the question to why one should come to church on 
Sunday morning. The “point of departure” this project will put forth is the doctrine of 
Christ’s real and substantial presence in the bread and wine of the Holy Eucharist. If 
Christ is not present in a real and substantial way, then there is no good argument to 
counter the people’s contention that they can pray, as I have often heard, to God at home, 


at the beach or even the golf course. While they can and should pray to God anywhere 


'S Tbid., 25. 
'6 Smith, 68 
"7 Thid., 62. 
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and everywhere (Col. 3.17), the Holy Eucharist provides the invitation to join in Christ’s 
sacrifice, the most perfect prayer ever offered. Darwell Stone, Anglican theologian and 
sometime Principal Pusey House, Oxford, preached this very point in 1919 when he said, 
“Those who recognize what it is [the Holy Eucharist] will not except through grave 
necessity allow a Sunday or other high festival to pass without their taking some part in 
it.”'® Stone was preaching in England at very same time that Percy Dearmer was 
lecturing in the United States. Both men were speaking one year after the end of the 
Great War, where the Church of England’s influence was waning, especially among 
men.'’ Dearmer wondered why millions of English men volunteered to fight and give 
their lives for their country, a political construct that is dwarfed by the benefits of the 
Church. Anticipating Smith’s philosophical anthropology, Dearmer suggested that the 
Church does not “stir the blood.””° 

It is here that I rely on the recently recovered work of Abbot Anscar Vonier. Vonier 
in his seminal work A Key to Understanding the Doctrine of the Eucharist,’' beautifully 
summarized the sometimes impenetrable Eucharistic theology of Thomas Aquinas. 
Vonier makes accessible what is truly happening in the Mass with the result that when 
one knows what is actually happening, he will not want to miss it again. As will be 
shown later, Mascall expanded Vonier’s work to an Anglican context and helped diffuse 


many of the Eucharistic controversies that have divided the Church. Exploration of 


'S Darwell Stone, The Eucharistic Sacrifice (Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2006), 49. 

'° Fielden shows that nearly 70% of English soldiers identified as members of the 
Church of England while sometimes 20 men would attend services out of a company of 
1,000. Fielden, Kevin Christopher, "The Church of England in the First World War." 
(2005).Electronic Theses and Dissertations.Paper 1080. http://dc.etsu.edu/etd/1080 

°° Percy Dearmer, The Art of Public Worship (London: Mowbray, 1919), 4. 

*! Abbot Vonier, A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (Bethesda: Zaccheus Press, 
2004). 
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Christ’s Real Presence will “concomitantly” touch on the doctrines of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and its impetratory effects. The challenge is how to communicate to a church 
populous that is largely ignorant of the Church’s doctrines and practices. 

To use a biblical example, this “new media mystagogy” hopes to seek out those who 
are like the Ethiopian eunuch of Acts 8.26-40, riding in their modern chariots with a 
desire to know God but no guide to introduce them to his grace and love. This project’s 
materials, which include website, online videos and social media, will serve as a digital 
aid to those who have asked, “How can I, unless someone guides me?” These materials 
do not presume to be a replacement for incarnational discipleship. This project will be 
similar to the efforts of the Oxford Fathers and their “Tracts for the Times.” In both 
cases, the prevailing new media will be used to disseminate information to as many 
people as possible. The difference here is that the presentation will not be (intentionally) 
polemical. In fact, this project will be a reversal of the Oxford Movement, per se. As the 
Oxford Fathers and other “High Church” divines were concerned mainly with orthodox 
doctrine and ecclesiology with a ritualist movement following later (lex 14redenda, lex 
orandi instead of lex orandi, lex 14redenda), this project will begin with liturgy with the 
goal of arriving at orthodox doctrine. 

As T.S. Eliot once wrote, “In my beginning is my end,” the kerygmatic nature of this 
project will seek to provide an introduction through liturgy to the questions of why 
should I come to church and where is my ultimate end. St John’s Revelation provides a 
rich deposit of both apocalyptic promise and adoration of the Triune God, especially 
Revelation 4-5 where the heavenly multitudes, the four living creatures, and the twenty- 


four elders adore the Lamb in a way that is the prototype of Christian liturgy. These 
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chapters show the response of saints in the real and objective presence of Christ. While 
we receive the substantial and not the corporeal presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, 
we nonetheless truly receive him. The bodily response or multitudes and elders in John’s 


Revelation is liturgical catechesis par excellence. 


Methodology of Design 


The overarching design of this project is to introduce and then invite members of the 
Episcopal Church (and beyond) to Thomist Eucharistic theology as preserved in 
traditional liturgy, with the hope that this fresh engagement with Our Lord in the 
Sacraments will “stir their blood” with His Blood. The introduction and invitation will 
come via video and social media, which is the primary medium for the tracts of our times. 
Due to the relative youth of user-generated video sites such as YouTube and social media 
such as Facebook and Twitter, there is no one theological and liturgical practitioner in the 
Anglican tradition who combines “new media” and liturgical catechesis from an 
academic perspective. There are over 6,000 YouTube channels that contain either the 
word “Anglican” or “Episcopal.” These represent not videos, but producers of video 
content. I have not found articles relating the use of new media with liturgical catechesis. 
There are practitioners who use video and social media for catechesis, and there are 
practitioners who use video and social media for liturgical exhibition, but as of yet I have 
not found a scholarly analysis of an intentional synthesis of the two. In approaching the 
methodology for this project, I’ve looked to the origins of the Liturgical Movement, 
especially Lambert Beauduin and Josef A. Jungmann, and then Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


and Father Robert Barron, two Roman Catholic clerics who were and are pioneers in 
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utilizing media in their respective contexts. These four figures, while not providing a 
template for new media mystagogy, offer guidance and challenges in designing this 
project. Beauduin and Jungmann serve as a model for thinking through what Ambrose, 
Chysostom, and the other Mystagogical Fathers intuitively knew; and what Smith has 
demonstrated as “philosophical anthropology,” namely that the liturgy invites, forms, and 
sustains women and men as disciples of Jesus Christ. Beauduin and Jungmann 
understood that the liturgy could not accomplish its goal without engagement from the 
laity. Their approach was pastoral more so than theological or even liturgical. Their 
contribution to this project is to support the use of any means necessary for 
communicating the joy of our life in Christ as communicated and fed by the sacraments. 
Building on the work of Beauduin and Jungmann, Fulton J. Sheen and Robert Barron are 
guides as to best practices in using the most popular and accessible medium, namely 
visual media. 

According to Dom Alcuin Reid, the liturgical movement “was founded, not in order 
to create oases of medieval liturgical splendor or archeological delight, but to nourish 
every day Christian life by participation in the Liturgy celebrated in local churches and 
chapels”.** Dom Lambert Beauduin, a Benedictine monk in Belgium, is regarded as the 
Liturgical Movement’s founder. Based on two presentations made in 1909 and the 
subsequent publication of La Piété de |’Eglise, Beauduin established a constitution for 
the liturgical movement, which included as prime directives: 1) active participation of the 
faithful combined with “understanding and following the liturgical rites and texts,” 2) 


“Emphasis on the importance of high mass and of Sunday parish services’, under the 


*° Dom Alcuin Reid, "The Organic Development of the Liturgy," (San Francisco: 
Ignatius Press, 2005), Kindle. 
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heading of Propaganda, 3) “Using all means to spread popular liturgical publications that 
show the import of the principle part of liturgy: Sunday Mass, vespers, sacraments, 
liturgy of the dead, etc.,” and finally 4) “Reawakening the old liturgical traditions in the 


3 Beauduin’s interest 


home that link domestic joys with the calendar of the church... 
was not in wholesale revision of the liturgical rites but overt catechesis leading to 
spiritual fruit by “all means” available. Over a hundred years later, the landscape viewed 
by Beauduin seems similar to our own, and the most popular yet unused methods 
available are found in online video and social media. 

The Jesuit Josef A. Jungmann was perhaps the first to clearly combine liturgy and 
catechesis. As a liturgical expert at the Second Vatican Council, Jungmann was 
progressive in his ideas in reviving the liturgy among the people, such as prayers in the 
vernacular and moving the altar closer to the people.”* Yet at the same time he 
understood that linguistic intelligibility and line of sight altars would not solve all of the 
catechetical and mystogogical challenges. As the Second Vatican Council began, he 
wrote “all that can - and must - be done is to aim at a form of celebration in which the 
best traditional structure and the divine content of the Mass such as Christ instituted it, 


find their fullest and most perfect expression.””” 


What is most important, he wrote, was 
that the people have awareness.”° This awareness comes through knowledge and active 


participation in the “disciplina arcani” -- the discipline of the secret. Jungmann struggled 


with the tension of the “disciplina arcani” and the need to open the liturgy of the people.”’ 


* Thid. 

** Josef Jungmann, "What the Sunday Mass Could Mean," Worship 37, no. 1 (1962). 

» Tbid. 

°° Thid. 

*7 Josef Jungmann, "The Pastoral Effect of the Liturgy," Orate Fratres 23, no. 11 
(1949). 
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This same tension is not unknown to the design of this project. Jungmann believed that 
seemingly small things liturgically open disproportionate doors to understanding 
theologically. He believed, as I do, that if the people understood the private prayers of 
the priest and that they are done “in such a way that the people were taken up in to it,””* it 
would create for them “a school of prayer and of religious life of great efficacy.” Yet at 
the same time, Jungmann had serious reservations about televising the Mass, fearing that 
it would erode the sense of the sacred.*° In a season where U2ucharists*' and 
Seusscharists*” can be found on YouTube, how can a liturgical catechesis through 
YouTube and Facebook provide an invitation to the “disciplina arcani” and also not 
degrade the profound power and awe such discipline introduces? 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen is remembered as a pioneer in communication and not as a 
liturgist. However, he received extensive training at the University of Louvain not long 
after Dom Lambert Beauduin’s liturgical movement with Belguim Benedictines.” 

Bishop Sheen was certainly influenced by Beauduin’s influence in “using all means” to 
bring awareness and participation from the faithful. The other practitioner is Fr. Robert 


Barron, rector of Mundelein Seminary and founder of Word on Fire media ministry. In 


** Tid. 

” Thid. 

°° Jungmann, Josef A. 1956. "The sense for the sacred." Worship 30, no. 6: 354-360. 
ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost (accessed August 23, 2014). 

*! Byassee, Jason. 2007. "What you're looking for: worship at the U2charist." 
Christian Century 124, no. 24: 11. 

** http://www.episcopalpgh.org/seusscharist-at-calvary/ 

*? Fulton Sheen earned his doctorate in 1923 from the Catholic University in Leuven. 
Beauduin was in Leuven until 1925. It is reasonable to assume Sheen was aware of 
Beauduin’s work and influence at this time. 
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an interview with a Chicago business journal, Fr. Barron stated that he sees himself as 
this generation’s Bishop Sheen.** 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen first used new media (circa 1920s) by giving a series of talks 
on WLWL radio in New York. This was followed by preaching on The Catholic Hour in 
1930 and the first religious telecast ten years later in 1940.°° His crowning achievement 
was the Emmy Award winning series Life is Worth Living, first broadcast on the DuMont 
network from 1952 to 1957. Bishop Sheen mastered the medium and was able to use it to 
talk about religious subjects, particularly controversial Roman Catholic ones, in a time 
and in a medium in which “open conflict” existed with Roman Catholicism on these 
topics.*° His mastery resulted in keen interest in the production, and he watched other 
shows during the week to learn more about the craft.*’ While Fr. Barron (see below) 
advocates a focus on content, Bishop Sheen understood the importance of the presenter. 
Eye contact, speaking without notes, and never sitting down were all principles Bishop 
Sheen held for successful communicators.** With respect to this project, Bishop Sheen 
was also an adherent to Scholastic Theology, especially Thomas Aquinas. In his study of 
Bishop Sheen’s television ministry, Christopher Lynch remarks that “Sheen baptizes 


television and radio here by considering them as the media God has used to 


** Crain’s Chicago Business, September 25, 2010, 
http://www.chicagobusiness.com/article/20100925/ISSUE03/309259998/the-rev-robert- 
barron-takes-to-tv-blogs-youtube-as-a-new-media-catholic-priest 

°° Christopher Owen Lynch, Selling Catholicism: Bishop Sheen and the Power of 
Television (Lexington: University Press of Lexington, 1998), 20. 

°° Thid., 88. 

*"Thid., 25. 

** Tid. 
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communicate. That is not surprising, since Scholastic Theology recognized that the 
material was a container for the spiritual.” 

Fr. Barron does not present liturgical catechesis on YouTube, but he has mastered the 
medium in using short presentations on topics ranging from movie reviews to the doctors 
of the Church. The success of his YouTube videos (over two hundred) enabled the 
development of the full production, ten-episode television documentary Catholicism. His 
videos are short (shorter than ten minutes), engaging, and simple. The power in his 
videos is the content. Fr. Barron’s advice to practitioners seeking to use new media for 
ministry is to first be acquainted with “old technology,” of which he means theological 
books.*” His advice is valuable in helping me focus on what is truly important and not 
being lost in the nuances of the technology. The message should take priority over the 
medium. The Internet and YouTube is, for Fr. Barron, simply the latest Areopagus where 
ideas can be shared and discussed.*' The second component of Fr. Barron’s new media 
ministry is the emphasis on beauty. Barron, with Urs von Balthasar, argues that among 
the three transcendentals of goodness, truth, and beauty, we should lead with beauty.” 
Secular culture is suspicious of claims of goodness and truth, but beauty stands on its 


own and invites on its own.” I do not think we can disassociate secular culture with 


» Tbid., 37 

*° Robert Barron, "Six Suggestions About What Would Make the New 
Evangelization More Effective," in Catholic Media Conference (2013). 
https://www.osv.com/OS VNewsweekly/Article/TabId/535/ArtMID/13567/ArticleID/144 
80/Father-Robert-Barron-at-CMC 13-Six-tips-for-the-new-evangelization.aspx 

*! Robert Barron, "Evangelizing the Secular Culture through the New Media," in 
Pontifical Council for Culture (Rome: 2010). 
http://www.cultura.va/content/cultura/en/plenarie/2010-linguaggio/relazioni/barron.html 

“Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, Volume 
1: Seeing the Form (Ignatius Press: San Francisco, 2009), 8. 

*’ Address to the Catholic Media Conference. 
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church culture. On the contrary, according to the trends and statistics previously 
mentioned, they are perhaps one and the same. 

This project will combine the mystagogical wisdom of the Church Fathers, the 
practical courage of the Liturgical Movement, and the savvy of Bishop Sheen and Fr 
Baron by creating a short series of YouTube videos with teaching on Christ’s Real 
Presence and Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist for ordinary Christians. The goal of the 
videos will be to inspire frequent attendance at Mass and renewed faith that is 
strengthened and grounded in Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist. Whereas the neophytes 
had to be present at the Mass for the mystagogical homilies of Ambrose and Chrysostom, 
these videos will allow for catechesis from any location and limitless viewing 
opportunities. These videos will be released online, and the results will be qualitatively 
measured by focus groups and quantitatively measured by church attendance and social 
media metrics. 

Summary 

Catechesis and formation should not end at Christian initiation. Early Church Fathers 
understood the need for ongoing catechesis and that the catechesis needed to be informed 
by, connected to, and flow from the divine liturgy of the Church. The catechetical efforts 
of these Church Fathers are known as mystagogy. Liturgical catechesis uniquely speaks 
to the human heart as well as the mind and therefore has lifelong formation potential. 
With the competing “liturgies” of secular culture,* a renewed emphasis on the Holy 
Eucharist is needed and necessary to grab the mind, heart, and soul of Christ’s disciples. 

Modern practitioners who have worked in addressing the need for a “modern 


mystagogy” have emerged from the Liturgical Movement and understood the need to 


“4 Smith, 89-129 
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communicate what the liturgy communicates to the people in whatever form is available 
and effective. In the past sixty years, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and Fr. Robert Barron have 


used modern media to communicate the Gospel to a new age. 


CHAPTER 2 

REAL PRESENCE AND SACRIFICE IN THE ANGLICAN TRADITION 

In the first chapter, I provided the rationale for the project and the proposed 
methodology. This chapter will examine select figures in the Anglican Tradition to show 
that two major themes in this project, the doctrines of Real Presence and Christ’s 
Sacrifice in the Mass, are not only authentically Anglican, but have been since the 
foundations of the Church of England. The aim of this theological and historical survey 
is not to summarize and articulate Anglican Eucharistic Theology. The complexity and 
scope of Anglican thought as to what actually happens in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist is both broad and varied. The genius of the Book of Common Prayer is that 
words preserved in the Eucharistic liturgy proclaim a theology that is owned by “all sorts 


and conditions” 


of theological persuasion. 
The aim of this chapter is to establish the doctrines of Christ’s Real Presence and the 


Eucharistic Sacrifice as consistent in the Anglican Eucharistic tradition and while 


persisting as a minority of theological thought (which is acknowledged), persist solidly 


*° “All sorts and conditions” is a phrase taken from the collect for All Conditions of Men 
in the 1928 Book of Common Prayer, pages 18 and 32. 
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nonetheless. This is important as attempts to recover this Eucharistic doctrine will be 
viewed by some, as it has been in the past, as “Romish” or “Popery,” to use pejorative 
terms of the past. In other words, there will be critics, especially from the laity, who will 
not believe that this theology has any pedigree in Anglicanism. 

This argument is important in that the catechetical videos described in chapter four 
rely on a traditional Anglo-Catholic presentation of the Holy Eucharist. It will be the 
claim of this project that traditional Anglo-Catholic practices are in the best position to 
reach the hearts of the laity by leading with the transcendental of beauty. The beauty of 
the Mass is best communicated when supported by the theology of Real Presence and 
Sacrifice. The communication of the mystagogical power of Real Presence and Sacrifice 
will be more effective in Episcopal parishes if it can be demonstrated that the theology 
and subsequent liturgical practice is authentic to the Anglican tradition. 

This chapter will begin with the Henry VIII in England and will show that the first 
head of the Church of England was very conservative in his Eucharistic theology of Real 
Presence and Sacrifice. Next I will show that this theology was also prevalent during the 
reign of Edward VI, namely in Stephen Gardiner. After the distress that followed in 
Mary’s reign, I will show that Elizabeth allowed an era of theological ambiguity that was 
best articulated by Richard Hooker. While still believing in Real Presence, Hooker 
shifted the focus from how Christ is present to the belief that Christ is present. I will 
show that this was strengthened later by Lancelot Andrewes as he engaged two Roman 
Catholic cardinals, arguing for great commonality in the two communions in regards to 
Real Presence and Sacrifice. Next I show how William Laud, as Archbishop of 


Canterbury under Charles I, continued Real Presence and Sacrifice by his liturgical 
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reforms and proposed liturgy for the Scottish prayer book. I will then examine two of the 
Eucharistic works of E.B. Pusey and how they represent the theology of the Oxford 
Movement and its consistency with how the Church of England began. I will then 
examine the Eucharistic clarity of the Subtractarians and how their writings set the stage 
for liturgical supplements, namely devotional missals that supported the doctrines of Real 


Presence and Sacrifice. 


Henry VIII: Head of the Church of England and First Theologian 
In his essay on Lancelot Andrewes, T.S. Eliot wrote that the Church of England 
was not the creation of Henry VIII or Edward VI, but of Elizabeth.*© His argument, of 
course, is that the Elizabethan Settlement provided the comprehensive framework for 
divided English Christianity to survive and thrive. Eliot may be too quick to dismiss the 
theological antecedents of the Elizabeth, especially those contributions made by Henry 
Vil. 

The English Reformation is often connected to the drama surrounding King Henry 
VI, particularly his struggle to procure an annulment from Pope Clement VII for his 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon and subsequent interest surrounding the five wives that 
followed. The intrigue and drama from this period often overshadows real contributions 
and questions that came from the royal court. Henry was concerned with theology, and 
in regards to his own beliefs, was clearly conservative. Henry’s treatise Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum, against the theology of Martin Luther, earned him the title Fidei 


Defensor from Pope Leo X. Aside from this work, the best insight into Henry’s own 


“© Lancelot Andrewes, The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes (Gloucester: 
Peter Smith, 1983), xi. 
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theological opinions can be seen through official doctrinal statements that received royal 
consent. 

The Ten Articles 

Henry VUI is not often viewed as an Anglican theologian, let alone as perhaps the 
first. His role is often relegated to that of political animal whose lust for power and 
insecurities related thereto caused him to enter the affairs of the Church. His influence on 
the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist should not, however, be overlooked. For better or for 
worse, the Church of England and her colonial and missionary children would not exist 
as they are today without the action and influence of Henry VIII. As the first Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, his theological legacy continues in the DNA of 
Anglicans worldwide.*’ As with many theologians, Henry’s thought gains clarity as the 
result of theological opposition. His first work, as stated above, was in reaction to Martin 
Luther’s continental reform in 1521. His relationship with the German reformers would 
not always be so contentious. My primary interest is not in the political relationship 
between Henry, his reform-minded bishops, and the Lutherans (as interesting as this is) 
but to what degree, if any, did Henry’s relationship with Lutherans have on his doctrinal 
positions. What did the King of England personally believe about the Holy Eucharist? 

Despite Henry’s work against the theology of that “pest” Martin Luther,’* he was 


courted theologically by Philip Melanchthon. Melanchthon dedicated his 1535 edition 


*” For instance, the connection between Church and State in England and, thanks to 
his dissolution, the relative lack of religious communities. 

*S Henry referred to Luther as “that pest” in his Letter to Pope Leo X Henry, VIII 
Henry, and Louis O'Donovan, "Assertio Septem Sacramentorum or Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments. (Latin)," (1908), 152. 
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of Loci Communues”’ to the King along with the request for Henry’s attention and 
theological critique.°° Buttressed by Melanchthon’s pursuit of Henry, reformed-minded 
clerics (namely Edward Foxe, Bishop of Hereford and Dr. Robert Barnes of Cambridge), 
worked to build a theological and ultimately a political bridge between the Lutherans and 
the English throne. Henry was interested in Lutheran support for his divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, and the Lutherans were interested in bringing reformed faith to 
England and Henry to the Schmalkadic League. 

The Lutheran connection with select English bishops and academics likely 
contributed to confusion and anxiety among other clergy in Henry’s church. Was the 
King’s attention to the Lutherans rooted in politics or piety? On June 23, 1536, the 
Lower House of Convocation presented the Upper House with sixty-seven “errors and 
abuses” that demanded attention.” Jacobs argues that the majority of the sixty-seven 
complaints “incorrectly state or misinterpret” what the Lutherans professed in the 
Augsburg Confession or the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, suggesting that there 
was an element of cynicism surrounding the King’s relationship with the Lutherans.” 
The response of Convocation was the first official doctrinal document for the new 
Church of England: The Ten Articles. The publication of the Articles was not without 
difficulty, and the King himself was moved to intervene to facilitate its publication by 


having to “put our own pen to the book” and “conceive certain Articles for Convocation 


” Tronically, Melanchthon’s Loci was first published the same year as Henry’s 
Assertio against Luther. 

°° Henry Eyster Jacobs and Henry E. Jacobs, "The Lutheran Movement in England 
During the Reigns of Henry VIII. And Edward VI., and Its Literary Monuments," (1890), 
56. 

>! Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, 2 vols., vol. 2 
(Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2006), 113. 

>? Jacobs, 85. 
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9953 


to agree.””” It is not known which articles the King himself wrote or edited, but as is 


assumed he was pleased with the whole. As McCullough observes, the Articles came 
with a “long approving introduction by the King.””* 

The article touching the Holy Eucharist clearly presents a doctrine of Real Presence: 

Fourth, as touching the sacrament of the altar, we will that all bishops and preachers 
shall instruct and teach our people...that they ought and must constantly believe, that 
under the form and figure of bread and wine, which we there presently do see and 
perceive by outward sense, is verily substantially, and really contained and 
comprehended the very selfsame body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

As to remove all ambiguity, the article continues “...And under the same form and 
figure of bread and wine the very selfsame body and blood of Christ is corporally, really, 
and in the very substance exhibited, distributed, and received of all of them which receive 
the said sacrament...”*° 

The Real Presence presented in The Ten Articles is an objective and corporal presence 
and not one based on the faith or non-faith of the communicant. It is important to see 
how Henry makes a distinction between the Sacrament that is seen and the Sacrament 
that is received. For Henry, there is no diminution in Christ’s Sacramental Presence 
when adored or received. What is seen is also received. In contrast to Calvin, Zwingli, 
and especially Cranmer to come, this Real Presence is communicated to “all of them 
which receive the said sacrament” and not just those who receive the sacrament with 


faith. As noted above, Henry even translates into English the Latin quote from 1 


Corinthians 11:27ff where St Paul warns against the unworthy eating and drinking of 


** Tbid., 164 

** Tbid., 161 

°° Charles Lloyd, "Formularies of Faith Put Forth by Authority During the Reign of 
Henry VUI," (1825), 11. 
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Christ’s Body and Blood. If Christ’s sacramental presence is contingent on the faith of 
the communicant, then there should be no anxiety about unworthy eating and drinking of 
the bread and wine. 

Henry Jacobs compared the Henrician article with Melanchthon and Luther’s 
Schwabach of 1529 and noted that the Lutheran formula is clear to teach that Christ is 
truly present in the bread and wine whereas Articles teaches that Christ is under the form 
and figure of bread and wine. Jacobs sees this potentially as impanation.*° I would argue 
that the Articles continue Roman Catholic teaching of Christ’s Sacramental Presence as 
being under the appearances -- or forms and figures -- of bread and wine. This same 
language was used in the Thirteenth Session of Council of Trent, where Christ’s 
Sacramental Presence is described as being under the forms of bread and wine. Chapter 
Three, On the excellency of the Most Holy Eucharist above the rest of the Sacraments, 
uses the word “under” in regards to the Sacramental Presence twelve times.*’ In his 
Assertio, Henry blasted Luther’s language describing Christ’s Presence with the bread 
and wine and not under the forms of bread and wine.°® 
The Bishops’ Book 

Despite the publication of the Ten Articles, clergy were still reported as preaching 
radical sermons that were sowing the seeds of discontent. Henry was forever mindful of 


the threat of discord in his realm and the ability of theological disagreement to blow holy 


°° Jacobs, 93-94. 

>” James Waterworth, "The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and Ecumenical 
Council of Trent, Celebrated under the Sovereign Pontiffs, Paul II., Julius II., and Pius 
IV," (1848), 77-78. 

** Henry et al., 212. 
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wind on ready embers.” The Institution of a Christian Man, commonly called The 
Bishops’ Book, was published in 1537 as a further attempt to squelch theological turmoil. 
The Bishops’ Book was more reformist in some areas than the Ten Articles, but in regards 
to Eucharistic doctrine, very little was changed. The differences were slight and mostly 
grammatical. Of note is the change from “we will that all bishops and preachers shall 
instruct our people” the subsequent doctrine to “we think it convenient, that all bishops 


and preachers shall instruct and teach the people.” 


While the change does not alter the 
teaching on the sacrament, it does alter the conviction of the teaching. This might shed 
light on Henry’s dissatisfaction with the document as a whole to respond to religious 
unrest, as he never gave formal royal assent.°! The two other changes in the article 
involve removing the capital “V” from Virgin Mary and the addition of “received unto 
and of all of them which receive the said sacrament” in The Bishops’ Book™, two changes 
that while interesting, do not touch the presence or sacrificial nature of Christ in the 
Eucharist. 
The Six Articles 

Henry’s desire for Lutheran allies and Lutheran desire for English adoption of the 
Augsburg Confession led to meetings with between seven bishops and doctors and 


conservative Lutheran theologians” in 1538. Before leaving for Germany, the Lutheran 


theologians condemned the conservative Eucharistic practices they observed in England, 


*? Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1992), 400. 

°° Lloyd., 11, 101. 

°! Cyril Cobb, The Rationale of Ceremonial 1540-1543, Alcuin Club Collections 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1910), xlviii. 

* Tbid. 

” Stone, 115. 
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namely private masses, clerical celibacy, and communion in one kind. The political 
result of Henry’s annoyance at the Lutheran’s paper was a request sent to the House of 
Lords for a committee to investigate theological differences and to compose articles for 
Parliament’s approval.® Perhaps knowing the outcome before he issued the request, 
Henry gave his royal assent to the so-called Six Articles in 1539. Henry himself made an 
appearance and contributed to the deliberations that produced the six points “like a prince 
of most high prudence and no less learning, opened and declared many things of high 


learning and great knowledge; touching the said Articles...”°° 


These Articles are very 
conservative and uphold without equivocation clerical celibacy, the Real Presence of 


Christ in the Sacrament, private masses, and communion in one kind. 


The first article addresses the nature of the Eucharist: 


First. That in the most blessed Sacrament of the altar, by the strength and efficacy of 
Christ’s mighty word (it being spoken by the priest) is present really under the form 
of bread and wine, the natural body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, conceived 
of the Virgin Mary: and that after the consecration there remaineth no substance of 
bread and wine, or any other substance but the substance of Christ, God and man.°’ 


This article is consistent with the Ten Articles and Bishops’ Book in that Christ is 
taught as present under the form of bread and wine, and while the word transubstantiation 
is not used, it is difficult to imagine what else is inferred by “no substance of bread and 
wine” remain after the consecration.” The use of “natural body and blood” is interesting 


in that it calls to mind the controversies five years earlier involving John Frith, who was 


** Tbid., 116. 

° Tbid., 117. 

°° Henry Gee and William John Hardy. Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History (London: Macmillan, 1896), 305. 

°" Thid., 304. 

°§ McCullough shows that all previous versions of the article actually used the word 
transubstantiation, 252. 
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executed under Henry for denying Christ’s corporal presence in the Sacrament.” This 
phrase was Henry’s own insertion as the original text read “neither the substance of bread 
nor of wine.” Henry also contemplated qualifying when Christ’s presence was in the 
sacrament by adding the phrase “after the consecration” after the word “altar” in the first 
sentence. His draft shows that he added and then removed the clause.’”” If anyone was 
looking for a clear sign of Henry’s liberalization in regards to Christ’s Sacramental 
Presence, they were greatly disappointed in this clear reaffirmation of catholic teaching 
and perhaps pointed reference to those who have thought otherwise to their peril. This 
point is further made by the detailed warning of punishment in the Six Articles that 
offenders shall “suffer judgment, execution, pain, and pains of death by way of 
burning.””! 
The King’s Book 

Even after the passing of the Six Articles, religious unrest was still active. In 1543 A 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for Any Christian Man was published and known as 
the King’s Book “because its doctrine met with the King’s wholehearted approval.””” In 
his preface, Henry seeks again to quiet diversity of religious opinion, being the work of 
the Devil, and to set forth what is true doctrine.” This, his final attempt, is far more 
comprehensive in scope and argument. The King’s Book touches on Real Presence, the 
fruits of the worthy reception, the nature of a sacrament, and while not clearly addressing 


the issue, does touch on the sacrificial nature of the mass. 


°° Walter M. Gordon, "Scholastic Problem in Thomas More's Controversy with John 
Frith," Harvard Theological Review 69, no. 1-2 (1976). 

” The Letters of King Henry VIII (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1968), 253. 

™ Gee, 307. 

” MacCullough, 309. 

® Lloyd, 215. 
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There is a clear trajectory of conservative clarity in the Henrician doctrinal 
statements. The Ten Articles and Bishop’s Book affirm Christ’s substantial presence in 
the bread and wine while the Six Articles takes it a step further to state that after the 
consecration, no substance of bread and wine remains, ruling out any rival Continental 
theories of Presence. To go a step even further, The King’s Book elevates the Sacrament 
of the Altar above all other sacraments because: 

Forasmuch as in the other sacraments, the outward kind of thing which is used in 

them remaineth still in their own nature and substance unchanged. But in this most 

high sacrament of the altar, the creatures which be taken to the use thereof, as bread 
and wine, do not remain still in their own substance, but by the virtue of Christ’s 
word in the consecration be changed and turned the very substance of the body and 
blood of our Saviour Jesu Christ. So that altogether there appear the form of bread 
and wine, after the consecration, as did before, and to the outward senses nothing 
seemeth to be changed, yet must we...affright that substance there offered exhibited, 
and received, to be very precious body and blood of our Lord.” 
Of note, the article affirms that the substance of Christ’s body and blood is offered. The 
article does not affirm that bread and wine are offered, but that Christ’s body and blood 
are offered. This is one place where the article gets close to a theology of sacrifice, and 
this proximity may be close enough. When addressing the issue of communion in one 
kind, which the article teaches positively, the priest is required to take communion in 
both kinds. If the priest does not consecrate bread and wine, the article argues “man 
might not receive that blessed sacrament to his salvation.””” As will be shown later, the 
dual consecration of bread and wine has been viewed as necessary to keep the sacrificial 
understanding of the Eucharist. Sacrifices involve the separation of body and blood. If 


the priest must consecrate bread and wine for the sacrament to be valid, it stands to 


reason that The King’s Book views the Sacrament of the Altar as a sacrifice. 


4 Thid., 262-263. 
® Thid., 265. 
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Conclusion to Henry VIII 

In regards to the Holy Eucharist, Henry VIII was clearly conservative. The arc of his 
realm’s doctrinal documents bends towards the faith of Rome, if not Rome itself. After 
Henry’s death and the accession of the young Josiah, Thomas Cranmer will begin to bend 
the arc back towards Geneva. The ensuing conflict and fatigue that resulted from that 
conflict will settle as Anglicanism’s via media with ambiguous or even Reformist views 
on Christ’s Real Presence and the sacrificial nature of the mass. The beginnings of 
Anglicanism, however, were clearly rooted in the belief that Christ is substantially 
present in the bread and wine. There is not enough evidence from the Henrician 
documents to articulate Henry’s understanding of sacrifice in the mass, but if the 
background of the previously discussed documents is any indication, if Henry was 
opposed to the theology, we would have known about it. In regards to whether or not 
Henry’s documents actually represent Henry’s theology, we have a letter written by 
Bishop Stephen Gardiner to Archbishop of Canterbury Thomas Cranmer that sheds some 
light. Written after the death of Henry, Cranmer accused the late king of being seduced 
by conservatives in giving his royal assent to the King’s Book. Gardiner called Cranmer 
to task and said the King’s Book was Henry’s “...not (because) I cal it so, but because it 
was his in ded soo acknowledged by the hol Parliament, and acknowledged by your 


Grace thenne and al his life.””° 


Stephen Gardiner: Prisoner for Real Presence 


e :. a” 
...nor yet in controversy. 


’° Stephen Gardiner and James Arthur Muller, The Letters of Stephen Gardiner. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1970), 51. 
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In the previous section, I showed that Henry VIII was not only the first Supreme 
Head of the Church of England but also was its first theologian through the royal 
promulgation of Church of England’s first theological documents and laws. Henry VIII 
held a conservative view of Real Presence and Sacrifice and personally intervened to 
ensure doctrinal protection through The King’s Book. Despite these official acts, Henry 
VII was a monarch with theological opinions and not a theologian by way of training or 
ordination. While perhaps not fair, his actions may be viewed as motivated by political 
expediency rather than theology. The first ordained theological standard-bearer for Real 
Presence and Sacrifice in the Church of England is Bishop Stephen Gardiner. 

Stephen Gardiner has the distinction of serving under three monarchs: Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, and Mary. Trained as a lawyer at Cambridge, he rose quickly under Cardinal 
Wolsey, was given the See of Winchester and after twice being imprisoned under Edward 
VI, was Lord Chancellor under Mary. His theological legacy is that of Cranmer’s main 
theological opponent and standard-bearer for Henrician catholicism, vehemently 
defending Christ’s Real Presence and the Sacrificial nature of the mass. Gardiner is the 
main ray that carries Henry’s sacramental light forward into the new Church of England. 
St Peter’s Day 

After the accession of Edward VI, Gardiner’s opposition to Cranmer’s more 
aggressive reforms landed him in Fleet prison in 1547.’’ Gardiner was released in 
January the following year but, now under the watchful eye of the King’s Court, was 
summoned to preach before the King. William Cecil presented Gardiner with a letter 


from the Duke of Somerset advising the bishop not to preach on controversial matters 


ee Stone, 147. 
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such as the Sacrament. Gardiner’s response was that he “must and would utter the 
catholic faith” and that “I will preach, quoth I, the very presence of Christ’s most 
precious body and blood in the Sacrament, which is the Catholic faith, and no doubtful 
matter, nor yet in controversy.”’® 

Gardiner does not heed Somerset’s advice and preaches an open-air sermon in front 
of King Edward where he directly addressed the sacrificial nature of the mass, “And like 
as his Sacrifice then was made sufficient for us, to deliver us from our sins, and to bring 
us in favour with God, so to continue us in the same favour of God he ordained a 
perpetual remembrance of himself. He ordained himself for a memory of himself at his 
Last Supper when he instituted the Sacrament of the Altar.””” 

He is clear to add, as he is clear each time he addresses the Sacrifice, that Christ is not 
sacrificed again as if it were insufficient or that the mass renews his sacrifice, but for “the 
increase of God’s favour, the mitigation of God’s displeasure, provoked by our 
infirmities, the subduing of temptations, and the perfection of virtue in us.”*” 

Gardiner also touched on the Real Presence of Christ in his sermon saying, “...but 
that we might thoroughly remember his passion he instituted this Sacrament by his most 
holy word, saying, ‘This is my body,’ which word is sufficient to prove the Sacrament, 


and maketh sufficiently for the substance thereof.”*' While not going as far as might 


have liked, his tempered words on the Sacrament were strong enough to have him 


’8 James Arthur Muller, Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction (New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1926), 176. 

” Tbid., 178-179. 

8° The Works of Thomas Cranmer, ed. John Edmund Cox, The Parker Society, vol. I 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 1844), 361. 
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committed to the Tower. It is in the tower that we discover the true force of his 
conviction on the Real Presence. 

Thomas Cranmer wrote A Defense of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Savior Christ®’ while Gardiner was in the 
Tower. He responded to Cranmer with An Explication and Assertion of the True 
Catholic Faith touching the most Blessed Sacrament of the Alter, with Confutation of a 
Book Written against the same.*? Cranmer again responded with An Answer unto a 
Crafty and Sophistical Cavillation devised by Stephen Gardiner Against the True and 
Godly Doctrine of the Most Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. In this volume, because Gardiner’s Explication was out of print, Cranmer 
reprinted Gardiner’s work in full with his responses.** 

From Cranmer’s Answer we discover Gardiner’s thorough defense of Christ’s Real 
Presence where he makes two points to counter Cranmer’s claims. The first is that 
Christ’s presence in the Sacrament is beyond the limits of human reason. In trying to 
explain Christ’s corporal but not corporeal presence, Gardiner writes 

If the word corporally be referred the manner of presence, then we should say, 

Christ’s body were present after a corporal manner, which we say not, but ina 

spiritual manner; and therefore not locally nor by manner of quantity, but in such 

manner as God only knowth, and yet doth us to understand by faith the truth of the 


: A 85 
very presence, exceeding our capacity to comprehend the manner ‘how’. 


And earlier in the Explication: 


*° Cox. 

*° Stephen Gardiner, An explicatio[n] and assertion of the true Catholique faith, 
touchyng the moost blessed sacrament of the aulter with confutaction of a booke written 
agaynst the same. (1551). 
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The church acknowledgeth, believeth, and teacheth truly, that Christ stitteth on the 
right hand of his Father in glory, from whence he shall come to judge the world; and 
also teacheth Christ’s very body and blood, and Christ himself God and man, to be 
present in the sacrament, not by shifting of place, but by the determination of his 
will 

Gardiner’s argument anticipates the so-called “Black Rubric” of the 1552 Book of 
Common Prayer whereby adoration of the Christ’s Presence is forbidden on the grounds 
that he cannot be in two (or more) places at once. Despite Gardiner’s consistent clarity, 
Cranmer evidently did not concede the argument. Gardiner goes even further by saying 
that Christ’s corporal presence in heaven is not “gross” but is after a spiritual manner, 
thereby negating a straw-man argument wherein one looks for body parts in the bread and 
wine.*’ Gardiner’s position that Christ is at the right hand of the Father and is not 
manipulated by the movement of a host on any number of altars is a fair summary of 
Thomist Eucharist teaching but, surprisingly, is either not understood by the Reformers or 
ignored. Later, more sympathetic divines will make Cranmer’s argument that Jesus 
Christ who is exalted at the right hand of God the Father, as professed in the Creed, 
cannot be in two places at one time despite the fact that Gardiner and his theological 
successors will contend that is not what the catholic view is suggesting. 

As mentioned above with the sermon before Edward VI, Gardiner is clear that the 
Mass is a Sacrifice. He distinguishes the propitiatory nature of the daily mass from the 
propitiation achieved by Christ on Calvary. He is clear that “redemption, regeneration, or 
remission of deadly sin, which was once purchased” is not offered again on the altar. The 
mass is sacrificial in at least two ways: first in that “all good works, good thoughts, and 


good meditations” are pleasing to God based on the reconciliation achieved by Christ’s 
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sacrifice. Secondly Christ, through his power and not the priest’s, makes his sacrifice 
once offered present in the Mass which is offered to God the Father™: 

...the very presence whereof, most constantly believed, hath increased from time to 

time such ceremonies as have been used in the celebration of that supper, in which by 

Christ’s own mouth we be ascertained of his most glorious death and passion and the 

self same body that suffered, delivered unto us in mystery, to be eaton of us, and 

therefore so to be worshipped and acknowledged of us as our very only sacrifice, in 
whom, by whom, and for whom, our other private gift and sacrifices be acceptable, 
and no otherwise.*” 

Gardiner died in 1555 as the Lord Chancellor of Mary’s England. At his death, the 
Real Presence of Christ and his Sacrifice in the mass was the law liturgically and legally. 
At the death of Queen Mary, another daughter of Henry will sit on the throne and will set 
the direction of the Church of England that continues to hold. She will not make radical 
changes to the Protestantism of her brother, Edward VI, but she will make clear 
allowances for catholic Eucharistic doctrine. 

In this section, I have demonstrated Stephen Gardiner’s role as the ecclesiastical 
standard bearer of Henrician catholicism during the reign of his son, Edward VI. 
Gardiner viewed the doctrines of Eucharistic Sacrifice and Real Presence so strongly that 
he defied the wishes of Edward VI’s court and was imprisoned for his defiance. While 
imprisoned in the Tower of London, Gardiner’s public argument with Thomas Cranmer 
shows the tension between the reformation-minded Archbishop of Canterbury and the 


tradition-minded Bishop of Winchester. The next section will show how Edward VI’s 


eventual successor handled the theological and liturgical tension. 


Elizabethan Divines 


88 Thid., 360-361. 
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The personal faith of Queen Elizabeth I has been a matter of great debate. On one 
hand, her Prayer Book of 1559 made very little changes to the second, and very 
Protestant, Prayer Book of Edward VI. Yet on the other hand, she was known to have 
candles and a crucifix in her private chapel as well to have a dislike for married clergy.” 
Shires writes that she viewed herself as “one of the “Catholic potentates’” and was upset 
that the Pope viewed her as a Protestant.” 

As to her conviction on Christ’s Presence or absence in the Holy Eucharist, many 
Anglicans are familiar with the quatrain attributed to her: 

’Twas God the word that spake it 
He took the bread and brake it 
And what the Word did make it 
That I believe and take it.”” 

William Craig gives a detailed treatment showing that this quatrain is unlikely to have 
come from Elizabeth’s pen or mouth and first appeared in 1640, long after her death.”* 
The ambiguity of Elizabeth’s theological opinion, unlike that of her father, brother, and 
sister, is important to establish as it allowed the via media of Anglican 
comprehensiveness to take shape, which included the traditional Eucharistic theology of 


Henry VII. The theological basis for the via media is perhaps most identified with 


Richard Hooker. 


Richard Hooker - the Apogee of Ambiguity 


*® Susan Doran, Elizabeth I and Religion: 1558-1603 (London: Routledge, 1994), 8. 
*! Henry M. Shires, "The conflict between Queen Elizabeth and Roman 
Catholicism." Church History 16, no. 4 (December 1, 1947): 221-233. 
*° William Craig, "Twas God the Word That Spake It": An Elizabethan 
Pseudepigraphon," Anglican Theological Review 82, no. 3 (2000). 
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; 94 
In a word, Sacraments are God’s secrets, discovered to none but his own people. 


Richard Hooker’s Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is not a work of systematic 
theology as it is a work of systematic ecclesiology.”” Book Five is the most well-known 
deposit of Hooker’s thought and has contributed immortal Anglican axioms such as the 
so-called three-legged stool of scripture, tradition, and reason.”° With his influence and 
the scope of his work, Hooker wrote relatively little on the Holy Eucharist. What he did 
write was a carefully worded plea for comprehensiveness. So comprehensive is his 
writing that Stone suggests that finding any concrete evidence of Hooker’s own position, 
other than a rejection of transubstantiation, is impossible.’’ While others have suggested 
that while Hooker’s work seems comprehensive and conciliatory, it is in fact a direct 
polemic against Presbyterian and Roman doctrines of the Eucharist. A simple reading of 
Chapter 67 suggests a prudent position rooted not so much in compromise as in 
economy.”* 

The main thrust in his writing on the Holy Eucharist is that one’s attention should not 
be in the mode in which Christ is made present but the fact that Christ is present. 
Understanding the controversies that have arisen over transubstantiation, 


consubstantiation, Zwinglian and other Eucharistic views, Hooker wishes “...that men 


** Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity: Book V, vol. Il (Eugene: 
Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2003), 502. 

°° William O. Gregg, "Sacramental Theology in Hooker's Laws : A Structural 
Perspective," Anglican Theological Review 73, no. 2 (1991), 155. 

*® Hooker never used the image of a three-legged stool nor did his comments on 
theological triage ever make scripture, reason, and tradition equal. See Hooker, 31. 

Stone, 239. 

°8 Ronald Vince, "Richard Hooker on the Eucharist: A Commentary on the Laws 
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would more give themselves to meditate with silence what we have by the sacrament, and 
less to dispute of the manner how.” 
Real Presence 

Hooker does not seem to deny Christ’s Real Presence in the sacrament, but he is 
receptionist in his understanding of that presence. “The real presence of Christ’s most 
blessed body and blood,” he writes “is not therefore to be sought for in the sacrament, but 


100 : : 
»" But even here he allows some room in his 


in the worthy receiver of the sacrament. 
position for the bread and wine themselves to be something more. Hooker is very clear 
on the causality of the Eucharist. The Sacrament brings about the Body and Blood of our 
Lord. According to Hooker, the cause and the effect are not divided realities. If the 
effect of receiving the Sacrament is Christ’s Body and Blood, then the cause must also be 
Christ’s Body and Blood. He asks: 

Is there any thing more expedite, clear, and easy, than that as Christ is termed our life 

because through him we obtain life, so the parts of the sacrament are his body and 

blood for that they are so to us who receiving them receive that by them what they are 
termed? The bread and cup are his body and blood because they are instrumental 
upon the receipt whereof participation of his body and blood ensueth.'°! 

The failing in Hooker’s Eucharistic theology is his comparison of the Holy Eucharist 
with baptism. He tries to make what is clear and understood by all, Puritan and Popish, 
in terms of baptism, to apply to the Holy Eucharist. No one, he argues, views any 
objective presence in the water of baptism. What is important is that which the sacrament 
brings about, namely the forgiveness of sin, infusion of virtue, and inclusion into Christ’s 


Body. He makes the same connection with the bread and wine. It is the sacramental 


causality that is important and not the objects which bring about the effect. Too much 


°° Hooker, 320. 
10 Thid., 322. 
101 Thid. 
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emphasis on the how Christ is present will ultimately distort the fact that he is present. In 
terms of transubstantiation or consubstantiation, Hooker says, “A thing which no way can 
either further or hinder us howsoever it stand, because our participation of Christ in this 
sacrament dependeth on the co-operation of his omnipotent power which maketh it his 
body and blood to us, whether with change or without alteration of the element such as 


102 While his logic and irenic tone 


they imagine we need not greatly to care nor inquire. 
is to be commended, his theological understanding of the sacramental signification is 
underdeveloped. 

Speaking in the person of Christ, Hooker sums up the three prevailing opinions that 
threaten unity in the English Church as consubstantiation, “really and truly the natural 
substance of my body by reason of the coexistence which my omnipotent body hath with 


:77!9 
> 


the sanctified element of brea transubstantiation, “the very true and natural 


substance of my body, by force of that Deity which with the words of consecration 


99104 and 


abolisheth the substance of bread and substituteth in the place thereof of Body; 
finally a sensible and “quiet” approach: 
This hallowed food, through concurrence of divine power, is in verity and truth, unto 
faithful receivers, instrumentally a cause of that mystical participation, whereby as I 
make myself wholly theirs, so I give them in hand an actual possession of all such 
saving grace as my sacrificed body can yield, and as their souls do present need, this 
is to them and in them my body.'° 
Hooker then argues that the third approach is the best because it is the most 


comprehensive. All that is contained in the third approach is agreeable to the first two 


viz., consubstantiation and transubstantiation, without having to bear the burden of 


'0 Thid., 323. 
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defining exactly how Christ is present. If we take this third approach however, as the 
best example of Hooker’s own thought, we can find room for the thread to extend the 
fabric of Real Presence and the Mass as Sacrifice. His position affirms sacramental 


99106 


causality, “instrumentally a cause of that mystical participation,” ~’ Real Presence, “TI 
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make myself wholly theirs”’”’ and “this is to them” and not just “in them, my body, 
and even a hint of the Mass as Sacrifice, “all such saving grace as my sacrificed body can 
yield.” 10 

He finishes his treatment of the Eucharist with a poetic call for holy ambiguity. He 
writes: 

Let it therefore be sufficient for me presenting myself at the Lord’s table to know 

what there I receive from him, without searching or inquiring of the manner how 

Christ performeth his promise; let disputes and questions, enemies to piety, 

abatements of true devotion, and hitherto in the this cause but over patiently heard, let 

them take their rest.'"! 

For to Hooker, “it is enough that to me which take them they are this body and blood 
of Christ, his promise in witness hereof sufficeth, his word he knoweth which way to 
accomplish.””!'” 

Sacrifice 
As Stevenson points out, Hooker says almost nothing on sacrifice.'!? Like all before 


him, he does acknowledge the Mass as a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving but prefers 


to use the term presbyter instead of priest. Priests, Hooker says, exist primarily to offer a 


°° Ibid. 
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sacrifice which “is now no part of the church ministry.”!'* 


Despite this objection, he 
does not take serious issue with the term, only making a point that presbyter is better.'!° 
In this section I have shown that Richard Hooker’s understanding of Real Presence as 
the apogee of ambiguity. Hooker lived nearly his entire life during the reign of Elizabeth 
I, extending the theological ambiguity, at least in regards to the Eucharist, of the monarch 
and therefore the realm. Hooker’s contribution was to defend Real Presence in a tone 
quite different Gardiner before him. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity created the 
framework from which future catholic minded theologians could work, building not on 
the polemics of the times, but rather on the prose of the Prayer Book. The next section 


will examine the Eucharistic theology of Lancelot Andrewes, a theologian and 


churchman whose poetic prose continued the tradition of Real Presence and Sacrifice. 


Lancelot Andrewes 
Lancelot Andrews spanned the reigns of Elizabeth I and James I. A contemporary 
of Hooker, he took a less ambiguous approach toward transubstantiation, he was 
completely opposed while adamant on the Real Presence, but also wrote more on the 
sacrificial nature of mass. The bulk of Andrewes’ Eucharistic theology comes from his 
sermons, exchanges with Roman prelates and his devotional work Preces Private. 
Real Presence 
In 1610 Andrewes wrote a response to Robert Cardinal Bellarmine’s work against 
King James where he famously stated: 


Christ said, “This is My Body’. He did not say, ‘This is My body in this way’. We 
are in agreement with you as to the end; the whole controversy is as to the method. 


'* Ecclesiastical Polity V, 431. 
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As to the ‘This is,’ we hold with firm faith that it is. As to the ‘This is in this way’ 

(namely Transubstantiation of the bread into the body), as to the method...there is no 

word expressed.''° 

He goes on to say that Anglicans do not have a lesser belief in Christ’s Real Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist; rather Anglicans do not quickly declare or “anxiously inquire” as 
to how it becomes a reality. While Andrewes does not wish to speculate as to how Christ 
is present in the bread and wine, except to say the presence is not by virtue of a change of 
substance, he does, like Hooker before him, wish to have it both ways. He argues that the 
bread and wine after the consecration is in fact different from the bread and wine before. 
The change is not one of substance but of union of Christ’s Presence with the bread and 
wine. Andrewes draws the comparison of Eucharistic Presence with the hypostatic union 
of Christ’s divinity and humanity, neither one is diminished nor diluted.''’ For Andrews, 
because Christ is present in the Eucharist, adoration is possible, but not adoration of the 
Sacrament. It is Christ who is with the Sacrament, the reality of Christ, is adored, but not 
the Sacrament itself.''* Despite the denial of transubstantiation but the affirmation of 
Christ’s Real Presence with the bread and wine, he does not use the term 
“consubstantiation.” Andrewes affirms the reality of Presence but declines to comment 
on how. This reticence leads, as it does for many, to contradiction via ambiguity. 

In his Preces, Andrewes addresses Real Presence devotionally. His prayer at the 


offertory asks the Father to “hallow the gifts that are set forth.”'!” Elsewhere he 


appropriately asks for the communicant to be hallowed by the spiritual gifts, but his 


"16 Stone, 264. 
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devotions are not receptionist piety; his prayers acknowledge a real and object Presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. 
Sacrifice 

In his response to Cardinal Bellarmine, Andrewes’ wrote, “Do you take away from 
the Mass your transubstantiation; and there will not long be any strife with us about the 
sacrifice. Willingly we allow that a memory of the sacrifice is made there. That your 
Christ is made of bread is sacrifice there we will never allow.”!”° 

Stevenson observes that Andrewes went a step further than Hooker in regards to 
sacrifice, an observation rightly made. Stevenson says that Andrewes idea of sacrifice 
was one of memorial and not a second offering of Christ, which was and is precisely the 


121 


catholic teaching regarding the sacrifice as we saw in Gardiner.“ In his Preces, 


h,”'”” a re-presentation of 


Andrewes calls the Eucharist “a showing forth of the deat 
Christ’s sacrifice of the cross. He wrote to Cardinal Perron that, “1. The Eucharist ever 
was, and by us is, considered both as a Sacrament and as a sacrifice. 2. A sacrifice is 
proper and applicable only to divine worship....4. The sacrifice of Christ’s death is 
available for present, absent, living, dead (yea, for them that are yet unborn).”!”° 
Lancelot Andrewes died one year after the coronation of Charles I and therefore 
stands as an interesting link between the Elizabethan Church that was born out of a desire 
for comprehensiveness and peace and the Caroline Divines. We can see in his works a 


more adventurous move forward, and therefore backward, with traditional Eucharistic 


theology. Still unwilling to discuss a change in substance, he affirms without hesitation 
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the Real Presence of Christ and begins to reconnect the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary 
with the Eucharistic celebration. In contrast to Hooker, Andrewes is able to ground his 
Eucharistic theology in practical piety, his private prayers, and in his sermons, enabling 
his lex credendi to be immediately connected to his lex orandi. It has not been lost on 
scholars that at Andrewes’ funeral, Bishop John Buckeridge preached on the Holy 
Eucharist and the Sacrifice that is presented. Buckeridge said, “As Christ’s cross was His 
altar where He offered Himself for us, so the Church hath an altar also where it offereth 
itself, not Christum in Capite, but Christum in membris, not Christ the Head properly but 
only by commemoration, but Christ the members.”!** And even though, he continues, 
the sacrifice of Christ on the cross and the sacrifice of the altar have the same thing as a 
sacrifice, they are not one and the same, as Christ’s sacrifice has been completed. Yet, 
this action which has finished, is to persist until the end of the world and the consumption 
of all things.'”° 

In this section I have shown that Lancelot Andrewes used the theological room 
established by Hooker to continue the theology of Eucharistic Presence and Sacrifice. His 
correspondence with Cardinals Bellarmine and Perron engages the Anglican position 
with the Roman Catholic Church and allows Andrewes to show just how close the two 
are. This is important as earlier reformers, Thomas Cranmer included, wished to show 
how far apart the two communions were on Eucharistic doctrine. The next section will 
show how William Laud, an Archbishop of Canterbury and therefore the highest cleric in 
the Church of England continues to carry the theology of Real Presence and Sacrifice, 


even unto death. 
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Caroline Divines 
William Laud 
William Laud died as Charles I’s Archbishop of Canterbury. He is remembered 

as a forceful archbishop whose liturgical contributions are still evident in the Anglican 
Communion. In contrast to the Elizabethan practice of the altar on an east/west axis, 
where the congregation gathers around in the choir as the priest, as the spiritual father, 
celebrates the sacred meal over a banquet table, while Dean of Gloucester, Laud restored 
the altar on a north/side axis with the priest in a posture of sacrifice.'*° He also adorned 
the altar with silk and called the altar “the greatest place of God’s residence on earth.”!*’ 
These two liturgical actions alone mark Laud’s position on the Real Presence of Christ 
and the sacrificial nature of the mass. 
Sacrifice 

In his debate with the Jesuit John Fisher, Laud stated that in every celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, there is not one sacrifice but in fact three. The first sacrifice is the one 
offered by the priest himself and is commemorative. This is the sacrifice that brings to 
mind the one sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. Laud doesn’t distinguish the 
commemorative sacrifice with a Zwinglian memorial, but his testy relationship with 
Puritans would suggest his understanding of a commemorative sacrifice was quite 


different. The second sacrifice is offered in the union of priest and people, which he 
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identifies as the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. The third sacrifice is the individual 
offering of every person present, submitting themselves to love and service of God, 


which he calls elsewhere a “sacrifice of duty.”!** 


He concludes by stating that the 
Church of England’s understanding of sacrifice is agreed upon by “all parties” and if this 
agreed upon position would be the focus of Eucharistic theology, the divisions between 
Canterbury and Rome would be limited. It is not the Church of England that has moved 
away from catholic doctrine, if catholic doctrine is that which is believed by all, 
everywhere, and at all times, but Rome, Luther, Zwingli, etc. This will also be Laud’s 
position on Real Presence. 
Real Presence 

Laud vehemently denies that Protestants, of which he considers the Church of 
England, reject Christ’s Presence in the Holy Eucharist. Laud understands “for the 
Church of England, nothing is more plain, than it believes and teaches the true and real 


presence of Christ in the Eucharist.”!”’ 


In a show of playful wit, Laud asserts that the 
previous sentence is true unless Fr. Fisher can make something into nothing, such as 
Anglican belief in Christ’s Body into no body in a sort of theological transubstantiation. 
This wit also makes his point against transubstantiation. He isn’t opposed one bit to 
Christ’s true and real presence, words he intentionally uses. His opposition is directed at 
a forced understanding of how. He chastises the Marian zealots who burned Protestants 


‘ ae 130 
for acting as if Real Presence and transubstantiation were one and the same.” One 


wonders if this is the major rub for the Reformers, men who might under other 
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circumstances be sympathetic to the possibility that Christ’s true and real Body and 
Blood are present in the Sacrament; and by virtue of that presence nothing else remains, 
viz., transubstantiation. Was it the insistence of this mode of presence that built a wall 
between two communions who, in Laud’s view, were possibly not that far from each 
other? This sentiment is shared in his own private devotions before the Eucharist. He 
prays to God the Father asking for faith and says, “I quarrel not the words of Thy Son my 
Saviour’s blessed Institution. I know His words are no gross unnatural conceit, but they 
are spirit and life, and supernatural. While the world disputes, I believe.”'*' 
A Note on the 1637 Scottish Prayer Book 

Archbishop Laud may not have composed the proposed Prayer Book for Scotland 
in1637, but he defended it and its legacy bears his name. The Scottish Prayer Book under 
Laud was not successful, and its tenure began and ended with violence. Jenny Geddes 
threw a stool at the bishop of Edinburgh during the first Prayer Book liturgy, starting off 
a series of riots. Despite the failure of the Prayer Book, “Laud’s Liturgy” did reintroduce 
some important elements of the 1549 Book of Common Prayer that would reappear in 
Prayer Books later in the Anglican Communion. Among the elements added or 
recovered were the offering up of the bread and wine on the altar, manual acts for the 
priest prescribed in the rubrics, and using the word consecration for the prayer over the 
bread and wine to be the Body and Blood of Christ.'** 


In this section, I have shown William Laud’s belief in Real Presence and Sacrifice. 


Laud is important in this survey as he is the last Archbishop of Canterbury before the 


'S! William Laud, The Words of the Reverend Father in God William Laud, D.D., vol. 
IH (Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1849), 72. 

'? The Oxford Guide to the Book of Common Prayer (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2006), 166, 168. 
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English Civil War. Laud is also important as he directly influenced Anglican liturgy by 
his proposed Scottish Prayer Book, which would have later influence on the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. So far in this survey, I have shown prominent individuals 
during the reign of every sovereign since Henry VII with traditional Eucharistic theology: 
Henry VU, Mary, Edward VI — Stephen Gardiner, Elizabeth I — Richard Hooker, James I 
— Lancelot Andrewes, Charles I — William Laud. In the next section, I will show how the 
fathers of the Oxford Movement recover the mantle of Real Presence and Sacrifice after 


nearly 200 years of dormancy and fatigue. 


Oxford Movement — The Apogee of Conviction 
E.B. Pusey 
Thus far in this survey, we have discovered links in the “chain of witnesses,” to use 
Pusey’s words, that have held and proclaimed the doctrine of Christ’s Real Presence and 


133 : 
These witnesses have shown the 


the presentation of his Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist. 
waxing and waning fortunes of the doctrine and have placed them in context with major 
political struggles within England. If Bishop Gardiner represents the height of catholic 
clarity in the Church of England at the beginning, the figures who followed were more 
careful in their articulation of Eucharistic doctrine. The threat and then reality of civil 
war tempered the theology to the point, as Pusey will argue, that doctrine that was truly 
believed was truly withdrawn and that the theology of the devout was sacrificed for the 
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comfort of the undevout. °" The Oxford Movement marks a return, if not to the fullness 


of traditional doctrine articulated by Gardiner, then certainly to the fullness of spirit to the 


'SS http://anglicanhistory.org/tracts/tract8 1.html 
'* Thid. 
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catholic Eucharistic theology. Like Gardiner before him, Pusey would come to know the 
consequences of such a defense. 

John Henry Newman acknowledged his friend and colleague John Keble’s Assize 
Sermon of 1833 as the beginning of the Oxford Movement.'*° The origins and legacy of 
the Oxford Movement are too broad for this survey to fully address, but it can be 
succinctly stated that the triumvirate of Keble, Newman, and Pusey created an opening 
that allowed traditional doctrines of the Church of England to find breath and ultimately 
new life. E.B. Pusey’s writings on the Holy Eucharist, in particular Tract 81'°° and his 
sermon of 1843,'° are especially significant contributions and recoveries of doctrines 
always held but not always heralded by Anglicans. 

The thesis of this project is that the “withdrawal” of traditional Eucharistic doctrine 
has contributed to the decline in membership and participation of members in the 
Episcopal Church. The argument made here is that without a belief and teaching of 
Christ’s Real Presence and impetratory Sacrifice in the mass, there is no imperative for 
the baptized to be frequently present. Even in 1837, John Henry Newman seemed to 
have similar thoughts in a sermon he preached to St Mary’s where he announced his 
intent to celebrate mass on a weekly basis. He said, 

For myself, I do believe that we have as a Church declined much in doctrine from 

what we were a hundred and fifty years since - and in matter of face we have also 


declined since that time in our observance of the duty of which I have been speaking - 
Perhaps the disobedience is the cause of our blindness - our eyes are darkened and we 


'8° Michael Chandler, An Introduction to the Oxford Movement (New York: Church 
Publishing, 2003), 16. 

'°6 Tract 81 

'57 The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent, 
http://anglicanhistory.org/pusey/pusey4.html 
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do not know they are darkened, because we have failed in keeping God’s 
commandments. '** 


Tract &1 

Pusey is sympathetic to the reformers who relegated traditional Eucharistic doctrine 
to the shadows. In Tract 81, he began by stating that they are some doctrines that are 
held and passed on without the need to explicitly present them in authorized religious 
texts. Because of the political turmoil and abuses of the Roman church that needed to be 
countered, the reformers were pressed to “withdraw from common use” full enunciation 
of Christ’s Real Presence and Sacrifice.'*? He equates this to Anglicanism’s “disciplina 


arcana,” or “discipline of the secret.”'“° 


Pusey is critical of the 1552 Book of Common 
Prayer as it was an overreaction to the abuses of transubstantiation and the belief that the 
mass was a new propitiatory sacrifice. If the reformers, Cranmer is implied, had 
understood what Eucharistic theology would come of the liturgies, they would have 
found other ways to correct abuses and support orthodox teaching.'*' Authorized 
liturgies by themselves, he argues, cannot eradicate a doctrine. Thanks to a “chain of 
witnesses,” the unwritten theology of the Eucharist was preserved and passed on, even if 
it was in a form and mode less clear than desired. Pusey’s statement is exactly the 
argument of this chapter. 


Pusey’s two major points in Tract 81 are that there needs to be a theological 


separation between the Commemoration of Christ’s Sacrifice and the Communion of His 


'88 John Henry Newman, John Henry Newman Sermons 1824-1843, vol. I: Sermons 


on the Liturgy and Sacraments and on Christ the Mediator (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1991), 158. 

'? Tract 81, 1/235. 

' Thid. 

'" Thid., 2/235. 
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Body and Blood, as this was the teaching of the primitive church. The conflation of the 
two, he states, has led to erroneous opinions of the mass. The difference between the two 
is that the Commemoration of the Sacrifice is the remembering of that one sacrifice 
offered by Christ for all. It is a re-presentation of Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of all. The Communion is the reception of Christ’s Body and Blood which, because 
of the unification of the communicant with Christ, brings with it a fountain of grace that 


would naturally include the remission of sins.'*” 


The difference is subtle yet important. 
The commemorative sacrifice is not offered again in the sense that Christ is immolated 
again on the altar. His death is presented in the Eucharist, and we remember the benefits 
won at that moment of Christ’s death. Receiving Christ’s Body and Blood'*’ brings us 
into him and He into us, resulting in strength and renewal that cannot be possible without 
the cleansing of sin and mending of brokenness. This is what makes the Sacrifice 
impetratory. He states that if the mass is pleasing to God, then it would stand to reason 
that what pleases God brings blessings upon the one who offers the sacrifice. 

The error of Rome, according to Pusey, is the combination of the Sacrifice of the 
mass with transubstantiation thereby losing the commemorative sacrifice and the 
presentation of a new, unnecessary, propitiatory sacrifice.'“* Transubstantiation led to 
non-communicating masses for the dead which takes away the uniqueness and 


sufficiency of Christ’s oblation on the Cross.'*° 


He is direct when he says: 

If, e.g. By ‘true and proper sacrifice’ the Tridentine decree means an actual 
immolation of the real and substantial Body and Blood of CHRIST, an Anglican must 
reject it; if, on the other hand, it could have meant only “a real oblation, 


'** Thid., 3/235. 

'*S Pusey does not go into whether we are receiving Christ’s Body and Blood as it 
was on Calvary or if we are receiving Christ’s glorified Body and Blood. 

'* Toid., 4. 

'® Tbid., 6. 
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commemorative of the One Sacrifice of our LORD, and pleading and applying its 

merits,” the phrase in itself would have nothing objectionable.'*° 

The reformers responded to this by stating that the Eucharist is a sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving. Pusey believes that this was done not to belittle the commemorative 
sacrifice but to correct against any belief that Christ was immolated anew. The result of 
the reformers’ withdrawal of Eucharistic doctrine led to the reduction of frequency of 
communion, leading Pusey to lament ,“And thus the devout, as is ever the case in these 
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changes, were sacrificed to the undevout. He criticizes the reformers by saying 


On the other hand, in correcting false notions of the Sacraments, they lost the true; in 
refuting Transubstantiation, they fell short of the truth of the real mystical, spiritual 
presence of CHRIST in the Eucharist; the mind, intent upon the one side of removing 
injurious error, misses or forgets to establish, or does not discriminate, the positive 
truth.'** 

Pusey begins to close his tract by suggesting the history of the commemorative 
sacrifice as he presented it is but a warning that as laudable as the faithful witnesses he 
chronicled were, they still paled in comparison to the number of those who held a 
contrary view. Eucharistic Sacrifice may be a “stranger and wayfarer in the Church,” he 
writes, but such strangers bring untold blessings, and he urges his readers to continue to 
continue forth in patience in restoring the “old doctrine” to the Church of England.'” 
The Holy Eucharist: A Comfort to the Penitent 

Six years after the publication of Tract 81, Pusey’s sermon on the Holy Eucharist 


preached at the Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford would be more memorable in the 


eyes of his biographers, not necessarily because of the content, but because of the 


'% Thid., 26. 
'S7 Thid., 10. 
'8 Thid., 14 
'® Tbid., 30. 
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reaction that followed. Pusey’s sermon was on the comfort provided by the Holy 
Eucharist to penitents was unremarkable in terms of controversy until he said: 

The same reality of the Divine Gift makes It Angels’ food to the Saint, the ransom to 

the sinner. And both because It is the Body and Blood of Christ. Were it only a 

thankful commemoration of His redeeming love, or only a showing forth of His 

Death, or a strengthening only and refreshing of the soul, it were indeed a reasonable 

service, but it would have no direct healing for the sinner. To him its special joy is 

that it is His Redeemer’s very broken Body, It is His Blood, which was shed for the 
remission of his sins.'°” 

In this paragraph, Pusey denies any Zwinglian or even Calvinist understanding of the 
Eucharist by stating it is Christ’s Body and Blood that are given to the communicant. For 
many in attendance, there was only one other option in terms of Eucharistic presence: 
transubstantiation. His sermon was requested by the Provost and along with the 
manuscript, Pusey included a long letter defending his sermon on the grounds that it was 
a summation of the Church Fathers, especially Cyril of Alexandria.'°' He argues that he 
does not believe in transubstantiation as that would be the error of seeking to explain how 
Christ is present, an error shared by both Rome and Geneva.” 

Pusey never identifies himself with Bishop Stephen Gardiner, but their lives enter a 
parallel three hundred years apart. When it was clear that his sermon would be 
condemned by the University, Pusey wrote to Newman and said, “One thing only I desire 
for myself, not to compromise His Truth.”'** His conviction echoes that of Gardiner 
who, before preaching the sermon that would send him to the Tower told Cecil that he 


would preach the presence of Christ. Similar to Gardiner and his sermon, Pusey was 


ultimately suspended from preaching at the University for two years, a sentence he later 


'°° The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent, 9. 


'S! Henry Parry Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1893), 313. 
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expanded to cover preaching in general unless specifically authorized by the bishop.'™* 
Pusey, like Gardiner, appealed to ancient authorities, the witness of Church Divines, and 
the liturgy - including the Book of Common Prayer - as evidence of the Church’s 
teaching on Christ’s Presence and his Sacrifice in the Mass. Unlike Gardiner, Pusey 
arrived at transubstantiation as a result of his belief in the Real Presence and not the other 
way around. Pusey believed in the Real Presence but, like Andrewes and others before 
him, saw no need in seeking to explain how. 

In this section I examined the Eucharistic theology of Tract 81 and The Holy 
Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent. These writings, both by E.B. Pusey, represent 
Tractarian thinking during the Oxford Movement and make a strong connection back to 
the theology of Stephen Gardiner. Pusey’s suspension for preaching on the Holy 
Eucharist mirrors the imprisonment of Gardiner for his sermon on the Eucharist. While 
the issues and personalities of the 1550s were different from the 1850s, the importance of 
Real Presence and Sacrifice remained at the center for both. In the next section, I will 
examine the writings of the so-called Sub-Tractarians, the generation of churchmen who 
followed Pusey, Keble, and Newman. As the political and litigious pressure surrounding 
liturgy and theology began to wane, the new generation of catholic Anglicans were able 
to speak more plainly about their belief in Real Presence and Sacrifice, culminating in 


coherent theology that no longer needed the protection of ambiguity. 


Subtractarians and Later Thomists 
The advances made by the Oxford Movement, particularly Pusey’s writings and 


personality, created space for other voices to be heard regarding Christ’s Real Presence 


'54 Chandler, 76. 
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and Sacrifice in the mass. These voices, freed from the burden of initiating renewed 
dialogue on Eucharistic doctrine and, after the repeal of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act,’ no longer worried about imprisonment, the heirs of Hooker, Andrewes, and Pusey 
were able to use language previously prohibited by the polemic with Rome and Geneva. 
With attendance at communion dropping, articulation of what happens in the Eucharist 
could no longer afford ambiguity painted in vague strokes. 
Walter Kerr Hamilton 

The first Tractarian to be made bishop was Walter Kerr Hamilton. As the bishop of 
Salisbury, he delivered a charge to his diocese regarding the Real Presence of Christ and 
his Sacrifice in the mass.'”° This is the first time since Gardiner such clarity had come 
from a English bishop. Hamilton’s main point is, that in addressing the abuses of Rome, 
the reformers overreacted against the exaggerated doctrine of the Sacrifice to the peril of 
communion, and that they exaggerated the role over communion over and against 
Christ’s Sacrifice in the mass. In other words, for Hamilton, Christ’s Sacrifice presented 
in the mass leads to the doctrine of His Presence and not the other way around. Without 
Christ’s Sacrifice in the mass, which is connected with the consecration, communion with 
“Christ’s sacramental life” would be impossible.'*’ In quite strong language, Hamilton 
admits that unless the consecration of the bread and wine have the “historical force” of 
Christ’s body on the Cross as the central act of the mass, then the act would be 


“pronounced a senseless unreality, which darkens the most solemn act of the human soul 


'®° see John Shelton Reed, Glorious Battle: The Cultural Politics of Victorian Anglo- 
Catholicism (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 2000), 238-256. 

'°6 Walter Kerr Hamilton, The Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Eucharist 
(London: Sheppard & St John, 1867). 
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in its communion with God.”'** The “historical force” Hamilton writes of is not to be 
construed as a virtual force or symbolic force. He understands Christ’s Presence to be 
objective. He told his clergy that by Real Presence he means “‘present without us,’ and 
not only ‘in the soul of the faithful receiver;’ or to use the words very familiar...the Body 


159 Th this short 


and Blood of Christ are present objective and not subjective only. 
treatment of Kerr, I have shown Real Presence and Sacrifice coming from an English 
bishop, and that of a major see. Next I will show similar theology coming from the 
academy with Darwell Stone of Oxford. Stone, Spens, and Mascall are important to this 
study as they are Anglican theologians who help work through the Protestant objections 


to Real Presence and Sacrifice. In particular they help work through how the Eucharist is 


a Sacrifice if Christ has been sacrificed once and for all. 


Darrell Stone 
Darwell Stone, Principal of Pusey House at Oxford, wrote a short, yet powerful, book 
on the Sacrifice of the mass and approached Real Presence by drawing comparisons to 
the Resurrected Body of Christ -- a body that was able to exists beyond the known 


boundaries of nature and the laws of physics.’ 


He implicitly suggests that if Christ 
could appear in locked rooms without entering through the door and yet was bodily 
present, then Christ could certainly be present in the bread and wine (something as 


impossible as walking through walls). Without drawing too tight of an analogy, he also 


compares the union of body and soul in the human person to the reality of Christ’s 


'8 Thid., 32. 
'? Thid., 51. 
'©° Stone, The Eucharistic Sacrifice., 13-14. 
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Presence in the Sacrament. Stone is careful to use these examples to disarm immediate 
prejudice to the doctrine of Real Presence instead of explaining the mode of Christ’s 
Presence.'®' Like Kerr, he argues that Sacramental Presence is secondary to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The Sacrifice is the “central act” and Real Presence is dependent on this 


act.1© 


Stone might have been the first'® 


Anglican theologian to separate sacrifice with 
death. For Stone, death is not the central component of a sacrifice. Death may well in 
fact be included in the sacrifice, but in “true sacrifice” there is the “dedication of will.” 
Therefore sacrifices can be offered through life and through death. Sacrifices involving 
death are consequences of the Fall and not sacrifices themselves, as the offering up of 
one’s will is a true sacrifice in any state, Pre-Fall, Fall, or Heavenly.’ Christ offered up 
his life in the sacrifice on Calvary, but more importantly he dedicated his will and “in 
Him is the complete fulfillment of all that has been incompletely done in the many 


d.”'© The more our will conforms to that of Christ, whose 


offerings throughout the worl 
will is in perfect harmony with God the Father, the closer we are able to offer a true 
sacrifice, not involving death but dedication of will.'°° Thus, in the Holy Eucharist, we 


are able to join in Christ’s heavenly sacrifice, which is not a repetition of his death, but 


the eternal presentation of the dedication of his will to God the Father. 


6! Thid. 

'© Thid., 29. 

'©3 Mascall mentions that as late as 1930, Dr. F. C. N. Hicks’s The Fullness of 
Sacrifice started to make the connection that Protestants and Catholics identified sacrifice 
exclusively with death. 
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Stone is also among the first to clearly articulate that Christ’s offering to the Father 
becomes our own offering. It is important to quote him in full: 

The Eucharist then is the Church’s sacrifice. In it the Church presents to the Father as 

a sacrificial offering the life of the Lord. It is His Body, it is His blood, it is Himself. 

As the offering of Him, it is the offering of all that He has, of all that He is, of all that 

He has been, of all that He ever can be. It is of Him, and therefore in it we plead His 

passion and death. It is of Him, and therefore in it we plead His risen and ascended 

life. By his own gift we offer Him as a sacrifice to the Father, the sacrifice of the 
living One who died and is alive for evermore. With Him we are allowed to united 
ourselves, and offer ourselves, our souls and bodies, with Him to the Father. And 
thus taking our part in the great offering, we are enabled to pray for our needs and the 
needs of all the Church. '°’ 

Stone connects the Eucharistic Sacrifice with the life of Christ and not just his death. 
While he doesn’t make the argument, Mascall will later, the disconnection between death 
and sacrifice answers the common argument against the Eucharist as a Sacrifice, that of 
the location of the Christ’s Glorified Body. Stone isn’t saying that Christ on the Cross 
isn’t in the Sacrament; he is saying that is not only what is in the Sacrament. He is 
presenting concomitance without using the word, and he is doing so in a way that avoids 
inflammatory language. 

Will Spens 

Six years after Stone’s Eucharistic Sacrifice, English theologian Sir Will Spens wrote 
an essay on the Eucharistic Sacrifice and Real Presence for the liberal catholic volume 
Essays Catholic and Critical.'** Spens starts with the assertion that any visitor to a 
celebration of the Eucharist would recognize that the action was some sort of sacrifice.’ 


If the ritual action is sacrificial, then what kind of sacrifice is implied? Similarly to Pere 


de la Taille, Spens equates sacrifice with the combination of death and ritual action that 


167 : 
Ibid., 25. 
168 Will Spens, "The Eucharist," in Essays Catholic and Critical, ed. Edward Gordon 
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gives purpose to the death. Taille added an additional element, suggesting that sacrifices 


'° For Taille, then the 


included oblation, death, and acceptance from the Deity. 
Eucharistic sacrifice is not a new immolation or even divine acceptance but a new 

oblation. Spens with this simplified formula would suggest that the Eucharist does not 
include a new death at each celebration but a new ritual action that invests the act with 


o171 


“supernatural significance. He sees death as an absolutely necessary component in 


the sacrificial formula.!” 


In an interesting move, Spens says that the Last Supper and the 
Eucharist are not separate from the sacrifice on Calvary but are, in fact, necessary for 
Calvary to be a true sacrifice. Christ’s death on the cross without the ritual action of the 
Last Supper and the Eucharist, according to Spens, would be incomplete. The Last 
Supper gives the ritual investiture of Christ’s death, and the Eucharist through the rite of 
communion secures the connection between the sacrifice and the benefits of the 


"> He does not seem to suggest that the Eucharist is a new oblation (a 


communicants. 
renewed Last Supper) but a vital component to make Christ’s death sacrificial. He does 
not fully explain why, according to his formula of ritual investiture and death equaling 
sacrifice, that the Eucharist must be a necessary element of Christ’s Sacrifice, as opposed 
to Taille’s new oblation of the one Sacrifice once offered. He does connect the death of 
Christ on the cross with a propitiatory sacrifice and the celebration of the Holy Eucharist 


as an expiatory sacrifice.'’* Spens does not go in to great detail about how he 


understands the expiatory nature of the sacrifice and whether or not he is affirming 


'70 EL. Mascall, Corpus Christi: Essays on the Church and the Eucharist (London: 
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traditional Roman Catholic teaching that the mass conveys forgiveness of venial sin 
instead of mortal sin. 
E.L. Mascall — The Apogee of Clarity 

For the sake of my argument here, the moment of greatest clarity in Anglican 
understanding of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and Presence comes in 1953 with E.L. 
Mascall’s publication Corpus Christi. He is able to resolve the difficulties inherent in 
previous presentations of Sacrifice and Real Presence from the Reformation to Will 
Spens. Mascall presents traditional Thomist theology mainly through the lens of the 
Roman Catholic Benedictine Anscar Vonier. 

Mascall views the major difficulty in Reformation debates revolves around the 
insistence that sacrifice is equated with death. This, in his view, is the root of the 
Reformation deadlock. Protestants rejected any notion of sacrifice in the Eucharist 
because Christ has already given his life as a sacrifice on the cross once and for all. 
Roman Catholics demanded that the mass be viewed as a sacrifice because that is the 
language the Church has historically used and therefore Christ’s death has to be somehow 
presented.'’> To further complicate matters, some Protestant theologians began to 
connect the commemoration of the mass with the Last Supper and not with Calvary. 
Instead of resolving the deadlock, Mascall views this as another step in the wrong 
direction.'’® In opposition to Spens, Mascall believes that visitors to the celebration of 
the mass would see not a sacrifice, but a ritual meal. In the mass, there is no immolation 


of a victim in the ritual. What is important are the words that Christ used to invest the 


"5 Mascall, 83. 
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ritual meal with the signification of sacrifice.'”’ 


Whereas Spens would say that the 
sacrificial nature of the rite is the investing agent, Mascall says it is the words of Christ 
declaring the bread and wine to be his Body and Blood that make the rite sacrificial. This 
is an important clarification that is necessary to remove the sacrificial character of the 
mass from ritual action, thereby perpetuating the misunderstanding that Christ is being 
sacrificed again, and to invest with the ritual repeating of the words of Christ. 

The path forward from this deadlock is to no longer equate sacrifice with death, as 
Stone alluded to a generation earlier. Mascall references both Taille and Spens as 
theologians who expanded the view of sacrifice to include oblation and divine offering 
or, in the case of Spens, consecration. Mascall sees no reason why oblation cannot also 
include the fullness of Christ’s life, beginning at the Incarnation and culminating at 
Christ’s entrance at the right hand of the Father. His death is most certainly a critical, in 
fact the critical, element of the oblation, but the point is that the sacrifice is not 


exclusively connected to the death of the victim.'”® 


However, the difficulty is the 
suggestion that without the Eucharist, as a part of the divine acceptance or consecration, 
Christ’s sacrifice is not complete.'”” Mascall rightly says that “if the Eucharist, or the 
Eucharist and the Last Supper together, is one element in the sacrifice, it cannot be the 
sacrifice itself.”'*° 

Mascall sees the work of Vonier as the answer to this problem. Vonier reminds us 


that the Eucharist is a sacrament, and sacraments, as signs, signify spiritual realities and 


then brings about those realities. What theologians, churchman, and reformers all 


7 Thid., 88. 
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seemed to forget is that sacraments are not bound by the same principles and laws as 
those under the created order. Sacraments, Vonier writes, “are a unique creation with 
entirely new laws.”'*' Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist is real, but it is not the same 
kind of presence as on earth or heaven. Since we are not dealing with the natural laws of 
physics, time, or space, the action of the Eucharist does not effect Christ in heaven in the 
sense of adding an event to his life. In other words, we do not have to worry about 
sacrificing Christ again or moving his body in heaven (two common critiques of Sacrifice 
and Real Presence) because the sacramental world is not bound to our world. On the 
contrary, our world finds its life in the sacramental one. The sacrificial presence in the 
Eucharist is the whole of Christ’s sacrifice, including his life and death, given in and 
through the sacramental sign. Mascall says sacrificial redemption “does not happen 
historically and physically, in the Mass; it is simply there, sacramentally.”!** 

The sacrifice of Christ is made real not because the liturgy itself is another sacrificial 
rite or because Christ is immolated anew, but because the forms of bread and wine were 
ordained with a sacramental character that signifies and brings about the reality of 
Christ’s sacrifice and the fruits that flow from it. Mascall states, “The Mass is therefore 
neither a new sacrifice, nor a part of the one Sacrifice; it is the one Sacrifice in its totality, 
present under a sign.”"* 

Mascall is extremely helpful in introducing Anglican audiences to Vonier’s work and 
for building bridges over gaps previous Anglican Divines have stepped over. What is 


notable is that his recovery of Thomist Eucharistic theology, enunciated through Vonier, 


is very consistent with what we’ve seen from Stephen Gardiner. As an example, in his 


'8! Vonier., 23. 
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sermon before Edward VI, Gardiner preached that Christ ordained a perpetual 
remembrance of his death through the Sacrament of the Altar, completely consistent with 
Mascall. Gardiner said that Christ is not in the Sacrament physically but the places where 
subsequent Anglicans, who were seeking to preserve traditional Anglican doctrine, tried 
to sidestep, such as the nature of the sacrifice and the mode of Christ’s Presence, 
Mascall/Vonier is able to both satisfy the liberal critiques and preserve orthodoxy by 
focusing on the unique reality of the Sacrament. This approach keeps Christ at the right 


hand of God the Father and on the altar as the perfect oblation. 


CONCLUSION 

If T.S. Eliot is correct and the Church of England is the product of Elizabeth, then her 
Eucharistic theology is bound by ambiguity. However, the Prayer Book of Elizabeth, 
was not a fresh creation but an edit of the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. Her edits 
point back to an earlier liturgy that was formed by theology during the reign and just after 
the death of Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII was a conservative Catholic who had practical issues with the Roman 
aspect of Catholicism. His Eucharistic theology, as shown by the theological documents 
during his reign and his own edits to them, was grounded in the catholic teaching of 
Christ’s Real Presence and His Sacrifice present in the mass. The theology of Henry and 
his Church was embodied by the Bishop of Winchester, Stephen Gardiner. Like the 
prophet Isaiah, Gardiner’s life spans success, exile, and restoration during the time of 
Henry (before and after the break with Rome), Edward VI, and Mary. His arguments 


with the Archbishop of Canterbury Thomas Cranmer shed light on just how contentious 
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the Eucharistic controversies of the time were and how Cranmer’s Continental 
receptionism was not the undisputed Anglican position. The fatigue of executions and 
the threat of civil war drove these theological controversies to the realm of ambiguity and 
innuendo. The doctrines of Real Presence and Christ’s Sacrifice were, for a time, 
preserved in the bosom of the Prayer Book’s broad language. 

As the political climate began to calm, the doctrines which were hidden began to seek 
the light of day. Aided by Richard Hooker and Lancelot Andrewes, catholic Eucharistic 
doctrine was broadly tolerated and promoted, even if carefully. The execution of Charles 
I and the subsequent religious reforms once again drove open profession of Christ’s Real 
Presence and Sacrifice into safety of silence. 

The revival of catholic ecclesiology and theology by the Oxford divines of Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey brought what had always been a part of Anglicanism back to the 
pulpits and pamphlets of the Church of England. Championed by the theologian and 
pastor, E.B. Pusey, the Real Presence of Christ and His Sacrifice were introduced to a 
new generation of clergy and people who responded with a movement that would 
encompass the newly emerging Anglican Communion. 

The work of the Oxford Movement in bringing Eucharistic doctrine back to the 
forefront of the Church of England allowed later theologians to write about the Eucharist 
without the fear that previous generations endured. Gore, Spens, and Mascall all worked 
to develop with sound theology and reason, the controversies and sticking points that 
have plagued the Anglican debate since Gardiner and Cranmer. Mascall especially, 
drawing on the work of Thomist theologian Anscar Vonier, worked out a coherent 


Anglican theology of Christ’s Real Presence and Sacrifice that fits what is important to 
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Anglicans while remaining faithful to catholic orthodoxy: that Christ is truly and 
substantially presence in the Sacrament and that his whole life, which is his sacrifice, is 
made present to us under the forms of bread and wine. 

This survey is important to New Media Mystagogy because it gives theological 
grounding in the Anglican tradition to the Eucharist doctrines of Real Presence and 
Sacrifice. The purpose of this project is to use modern means for an ancient discipline of 
initiating Christians deeper in the mysteries of Christ. To accomplish this task, I first need 
to explain the mysteries and their place in the Anglican tradition. While much ground has 
been gained from the catholic minded wing of Anglicanism, the Eucharistic debates from 
the time of Henry VII have not gone away. Furthermore, I am in full agreement with 
Darwell Stone that if we understood the nature of the Eucharist and Christ’s Presence and 
Sacrifice made real in each celebration, then a Christian would not miss an opportunity to 
participate. As I have shown, attendance in the Episcopal Church has declined 
dramatically. If Stone is correct, then many members of the Episcopal Church do not 
understand Christ is Present and his Sacrifice is re-presented in the celebration. Therefore 
if they do not know this doctrine, it must be demonstrated that this is a part of our 


Anglican and catholic heritage. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


REAL PRESENCE AND SACRIFICE IN ANGLICAN LITURGIES 


The previous chapter showed how the Eucharistic doctrines of Christ’s Real Presence 
and Sacrifice have been in the Anglican Tradition since Henry VII. This chapter will 
show how these doctrines have been viewed in Anglicanism’s liturgy: The Book of 
Common Prayer. This survey will not be exhaustive and will address mainly the 
Eucharistic prayers of the Prayer Book. All Prayer Books of the Church of England will 
be covered except the 1604 Prayer Book of James I, as the edits do not effect the scope of 
this project. Two additional liturgies will be surveyed, the 1979 Book of Common Prayer 
authorized for the Episcopal Church and the American Missal of 1931, published by 
Morehouse. These two liturgies are included as they directly pertain to the context of the 
project. The 1979 Book of Common Prayer is the Prayer Book primarily used at St 
Swithun’s Episcopal Church whereas the ceremonial, devotions, and occasional 
celebration come from the American Missal. There are other Prayer Book versions 
throughout the Anglican Communion that have made significant contributions to the 
Eucharistic theology of Real Presence and Sacrifice. However, the goal of this chapter is 
not to survey all Anglican Prayer Books, including American Prayer Books, but to show 
how the theological convictions of the previous chapter were embodied in the public 
worship of the Church and to show that those convictions are authentically in the 


Anglican tradition. The 1979 American Prayer Book is included in the survey as it 
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directly involves the project and its liturgies are used in the worship of St Swithun’s 
Episcopal Church and the Ritual Notes videos that will be described in chapter four. 

This survey is important to the project in a similar way to the previous section. Since 
Elizabeth I, Books of Common Prayer have been the definitive theological documents of 
the Church of England and later, the Anglican Communion. The previous section 
examined the theologies of the figures who influenced the composition and interpretation 
of the Prayer Book. This section will look at the Prayer Book itself and how it teaches 


Christ’s Real Presence and Sacrifice in the Holy Eucharist. 


The 1549 Book of Common Prayer — A Conservative Liturgy 
The First Prayer Book of King Edward VI is arguably a conservative liturgy 
grounded in the doctrine of the Real Presence while certainly showing the beginning 
signs of receptionism. Colin Buchanan has done a great deal of work examining the 
theological intention of Cranmer in in two Prayer Books of Edward VI. Buchanan’s 
argument that the 1549 Book of Common Prayer was a temporary liturgy designed to 


'84 Buchanan’s conclusions 


ease the English people into a Reformed faith is convincing. 
will be referenced later, but first let’s survey the text of the 1549 Book of Common 
Prayer and highlight pertinent parts that deal with Real Presence and Sacrifice on their 
own merits. 

Real Presence 


There is a great deal of focus of worthy reception of the sacrament, as might be 


expected with the Henrician focus on worthy reception in the Ten Articles, Bishop’s Book 


'§* Colin Buchanan, An Evangelical among the Anglican Liturgists, Alcuin Club 
Collections, vol. 84 (London: SPCK, 2009), 71-113. 
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and King’s Book. What is of note is how the Prayer Book never refers to bread and wine 
after the prayer of consecration. This consistency is careful kept in the rubrics regarding 
the exhortation, “Wherein if the people bee not exhorted to the worthy recetuyng of the 
holy Sacrament of the bodye and bloude of our sauior Christ: then shall the Curate geue 
this exhortacio, to those yt be minded to receiue ye same.”'®° 

In the Exhortation, the Sacrament is referred to as bread and wine only in quoting St 
Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, and even then there is the qualification that the bread and 
wine is the Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood: “...Before they presume to eate of 
that breade, and drink of that cup: for as the benefite is great, if with a truly penitent 
heart, and liuely faith, we receiue that holy Sacramet; (for then we spiritually eate the 
fleshe of Christ, and drinke his bloude, then we dwell in Christ and Christ in us....”!*° 

In the second exhortation, the consistency continues as the Priest declares his 
intention to offer “the moste comfortable Sacrament of the body and bloud of Christ” and 
that Christ “soothe vouchsaue in a Sacrament and Mistery, to gee us his sayed bodye and 
bloud to feed upon spiritually.”'*” 

In the Eucharistic Prayer at the epiclesis, the Holy Spirit is invoked upon the 
“creature of bread and wyne, that they maie be unto us the bodye and bloude of thy moste 


188 This is the last time we see the words “bread and 


derely beloued sonne Jesus Christe. 
wyne” until we come to the rubrics at the end of the rite giving instructions on the type of 


bread that is to be used. Now that the consecration has occurred, the words of the liturgy 


and the rubrics refer not to the bread and wine but the Sacrament of the body or the 


'8° The First and Second Prayer Books of Edward VI (London: J.M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1968), 214. 

'° Thid., 215. 

"7 Thid., 216. 

"88 Thid., 222. 
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Sacrament of the Blood. In the so-called Prayer of Humble Access: “Graunt us therefore 
(gracious lorde) so to eate the fleshe of thy dere sonne Jesus Christ, and to drynke his 
bloud in these holy Misteries,” and in the rubric for administration of the Sacrament: 
“And when he deliuereth the Sacramente of the body of Christe, he shall say to every one 
these words,” and again “And the Minister deliuering the Sacramet of the bloud, and 


»189 The words of administration 


geuing every one to drinke once and no more. 
themselves do not refer to bread or wine, but instead refer to the body and blood of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Post-Communion thanksgiving gives the most qualified presentation of Real 
Presence. The prayer thanks Almighty God for feeding the communicants “with the 
spirituall foode of the most precious body and bloud of thy sonne, our saviour Jesus 
Christ, and haste assured us (duly receiuing the same) of thy favour and goodnes toward 
us...” ”° Granted, this is not a denial of Real Presence as Aquinas calls the Eucharist 
spiritual food and echoes Henry’s argument in The King’s Book that spiritual food (as is 
the sacramental meat) does not become a part of the person, but the person becomes a 
part of the food.'*! In light of the changes to come in the 1552 Book of Common Prayer, 
the coupling of spiritual food and worthy reception is the beginning of new Anglican 
understanding of the Eucharist. 

The closing rubrics of the Eucharistic rite also assume the doctrine of the Real 


Presence. The type of bread is to be unleavened and round and while communion in both 


kinds is prescribed, if one receives only in one kind, they are instructed not to worry 


Aids, 225, 
 Thid., 227. 
'8! Commentary on Book IV of the Sentences, d.12, q.2, a.11 
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because “in eache of them (is) the whole body of our saviour Jesu Christ.”!”* The final 
rubric concerns receiving the Sacred Host on the tongue and not in the hands. The 
argument in the Prayer Book is to avoid “supersticion and wickednes” as communicants 


were in times past known to take the Host with them and keep it.'”° 


While this may very 
well have been Cranmer’s concern, this practice is also commended so as not to profane 
the Sacred Species with hands not purified. Even in the rubrics we find the beginnings of 
classic Anglican ambiguity where both sides of doctrine can find a string of words on 
which to hang their dogma. 
Sacrifice 

In the previous section, I looked at how Christ’s Real Presence is supported in the 
1549 Prayer Book. This section will examine how Christ’s Sacrifice is presented. The 
first usage of the word “sacrifice” appears in the offertory, in two texts from the Epistles, 
one from 1 Corinthians 9 and from Hebrews 13, neither of which speaks of a propitiatory 
sacrifice but of a sacrifice that is rooted in living the Gospel of Jesus.’”* 

The Eucharistic Prayer contains the word “sacrifice” four times, all within the canon 
of the mass. The first instance affirms Christ’s sacrifice was “full, perfect, and 


sufficient” on Calvary.!”° 
y 


The next two instances are clear to distinguish the Prayer Book 
mass as a Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. While the whole of the text seems to 
imply an explicit teaching that the praise and thanksgiving of the communicant is the 


sacrifice, the final instance offers enough ambiguity to merit a mention. And it’s an 


ambiguity that has survived subsequent Prayer Book revisions. Including a phrase from 


'92 1549 BCP, 230. 
'93 Thid. 

4 Thid., 218-219. 
'95 Thid., 222. 
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the Sarum Rite, that would be excluded in all subsequent editions of the Prayer Book, 
that petitions the holy angels to deliver the work of the people to the heavenly altar, the 
priest acknowledges that the people are not worthy to “offre unto thee any Sacryfice.’'”° 
Does “any” in this case represent a difference in number or kind? In other words, are we 
not worthy to offer a sacrifice of praise and/or thanksgiving or the sacrifice of Christ’s 
Body and Blood? I would submit that the answer is a classic Anglican both/and. We are 
not worthy to offer a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving nor are we worthy to offer the 
sacrifice of Christ’s Body and Blood. 

The sentence that follows the Peace offers just enough sacrificial language to extend 
the argument. The priest says to the people, “Christ our Pascall lambe is offred up for us, 
once for al, when he bare our sinnes on hys body upon the crosse, for he is the very 
lambe of God, that taketh away the sinnes of the worlde: wherefore let us kepe a joyful 
and holy feast with the Lorde.”!” 

Cranmer’s words are that Christ is offered up for us, once for all, and not that Christ 
was offered up once for all. Colin Buchanan makes a fair point that, while Cranmer may 
have been comfortable with the language of sacrificial offering, he was not by any means 


'98 Whatever Cranmer’s intentions, he 


a proponent of the medieval theology behind it. 
did leave room for an alternative understanding and such room will give life for 
conservatives to come. 


There is one final place that includes sacrifice language that has remained through 


Prayer Book revisions. The so-called “Comfortable Words” end with the scripture from 


'96 Thid., 223. 
'7 Thid., 224. 
'°8 Buchanan, 76. 
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199 This text is 


1 John where Jesus Christ is called the “propiciacion for our sinnes. 
significant in that it is just said very close to the distribution of the communion, allowing 
the impression that the Sacrament to be received is the substantial Body and Blood of 
Christ who, as just quoted, is the propitiation of our sins. 

Many of these observations were also made by Stephen Gardiner (see below). 
Gardiner found five elements on the 1549 mass that supported the catholic understanding 
of Real Presence and Christ’s Sacrifice in the mass: the words of administration (“The 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ (...” The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ’); the rubric which 
allowed the breaking of the host into two pieces and the clarifying statement that the 
fullness of Christ is received in each part; the prayer of consecration invoking the Holy 
Spirit to “bless and sanctify these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that they may 
be unto us the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ;” the fact that 
the prayer of the whole state of Christ’s Church was included in the canon, which 
promoted the impetratory benefits for the living and dead; and the so-called Prayer of 
Humble Access which was also within in the canon.”°° Gardiner wrote in his response to 
Cranmer’s treatise on the Holy Eucharist that “The body of Christ is by God’s 
omnipotency, who so worth in his word, made present unto us as such time, as the church 
pray it may please him so to do, which prayer is to be made in the book of common 
prayer now set forth.”?”! 

For Bishop Gardiner, the Prayer Book was not in the form he would have composed 


but was a liturgy he could uphold and use with a clear conscience.”” After the death of 


'99 1549 BCP, 225. 
200 Muller, 215-216. 
208 Cox: 79. 

20 Muller, 188. 
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Henry VUI, the Eucharistic doctrine would take a turn toward receptionism, but there was 
still enough in the Prayer Book for traditional Eucharistic theology to stay alive for 


another generation. 


The 1552 Book of Common Prayer — A Dramatic Break for Reform 


In the previous section, I examined the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. The first 
Prayer Book used language that consistently referred to the consecrated bread and wine 
as Body and Blood, establishing the theology of Real Presence, and numerous mentions 
of sacrifice, albeit not always clearly linked with Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. I also 
noted Stephen Gardiner’s acceptance of the Prayer Book as sufficiently catholic. The 
second Book of Common Prayer was a radical change from the book published just three 
years earlier. In terms of the Eucharist, the immediate line drawn was the omission of the 
word “mass” from the title page.”°? Cranmer’s changes to the 1552 Prayer Book are 
significant, but for our purposes, we will focus mainly on the text and rubrics following 
the Sanctus. 

Real Presence 

As Colin Buchanan makes clear, Cranmer does not have a moment of consecration in 
the Eucharistic Prayer.°”’ There are no rubrics directing the priest to touch or pick up the 
bread or wine and there is no direction to make the sign of the cross over the elements. In 
the 1549 Prayer Book there is a rubric directing the priest (and similar instructions are 


given regarding the chalice) to “take so muche Bread and Wine, as shall suffice for the 


203 1552 BCP, 377. 
°°* Buchanan, 98. 
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persons appoynted to receiue the holy Communion, latyng the breade upon the coporas, 
or els in the paten, or in some other comely thyng, prepared for that purpose.”””> 

The 1552 Prayer Book not only doesn’t have this rubric but also doesn’t mention 
bread and wine until the prayer, ““Heare us O mercyefull father wee beseeche thee; and 
graunt that wee, recyuing these thy creatures of bread and wyne, according to thy sonne 
our Sauioure Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembraunce of his death and passion, 
maye be partakers of his most blessed body and bloud:””°° 

This so-called consecration does not even address the bread and wine; the prayer is in 
fact for the communicant. Cranmer rewrote part of his prayer from 1549 to direct the 
attention to reception over consecration. Instead of the creatures of bread and wine 


» 207 
becoming 


the Body and Blood of Jesus, as prayed in the first Prayer Book, the petition 
is that the the communicant may be partakers of Christ’s Body and Blood. The 
distinction is important. “May be unto us” denotes a change in the bread and wine 
whereas “we may be partakers” or “may we be unto” denotes a change in the recipient. 
Cranmer does not insert an epiclesis before or after the dominical words of institution 
and the Eucharistic prayer ends without an “Amen.” The rubrics directing communion 
do not, as in 1549, reference the elements as the Sacrament of the Body or Sacrament of 
the Blood but as “bread” and “the cup.”””* Furthermore the words said at communion are 
drastically different from the previous Book. Instead of “The body of our Lorde Jesus 


Christe whiche was geuen for thee, preserue thy bodye and soule unto euerlasting lyfe,” 


the text has been chopped to “Take and eate this, in remembraunce that Christ dyed for 


205 1549 BCP, 219. 
26 1552 BCP, 389. 
207 «maie be unto us” 
208 1552 BCP, 389. 
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20° The contrast of 


thee, and feede on him in thy hearte by faythe, with thankesgeuing. 
Real Presence could not be clearer. In 1552, Cranmer did not want the ambiguity in the 
language that supported catholic theology to persist in his revision. The words spoken at 
the moment the communicant receives the bread will not make any connection, direct or 
perceived, with the actual Body of Christ. Instead, the communicant is called to 
remember Christ and not receive him. He may feed on Christ in his heart, but certainly 
not with his mouth and body. 

The most explicit portion of the 1552 Prayer Book that shows Cranmer’s desire for 
theological reorientation is two rubrics at the end of the Eucharist. The first must be 
referenced in full: “And to take away the supersticion, whiche any person hathe, or 
myghte haue in the bread and wyne, it shall suffyse that the bread bee such, as is usuall to 
bee eaten at the Table with other meates, but the best and purest wheate bread, that 
conueniently maye be gotten. And yf any of the wine remayne, the Curate shal haue it to 
hys owne use.””'° 

In other words, there is not to be unleavened bread which might look like a host that 
is used in liturgies where the text and faith assert that Christ is really present under the 
forms of bread and wine. If this distinction isn’t enough, then the curate is to take the 
bread to his home and use it as he would any other loaf. Cranmer, however, is not 
finished. 

The final rubric, the so-called “black rubric,” directs that any kneeling done while 


receiving communion is not to be construed as adoration “eyther unto the Sacramentall 


bread or wyne there bodily receyued, or unto anye reall and essencial presence there 


209 1549, 225 and 1552, 389. 
710 1552, 393. 
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beeyng of Christ’s naturall fleshe and bloude.” Cranmer goes on to say that sacramental 
bread and wine do remain in their natural substances and that to adore them is an act of 
idolatry. Interestingly, the reason against any theology of Christ’s Real Presence is 
rooted in location: “For it is agaynst the trueth of Christes true natural bodye, to be in 
moe places than in one, at one tyme."*!! 

The second Prayer Book was a dramatic break from the first. Cranmer removed 
language that referred to the consecrated bread and wine as Body and Blood. The 
epiclesis was removed, and explicit rubrics were inserted to counter the popular theology 
of Real Presence. The third Prayer Book would try to recover some of what was removed 
in regards to Eucharistic theology while not reverting fully to the catholicism of 
Edward’s first Prayer Book. 

The 1559 Book of Common Prayer — Restoration of Real Presence 
The Elizabethan Prayer Book of 1559 differs very little from the Prayer Book of 


*!? Tn the 


1552. In fact there are only two major changes: one addition and one omission. 
1552 Book of Common Prayer, the words said at the administration of communion were 
“Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 


by faith, with thanksgiving.””'* The new Prayer Book added, “The body of our Lord 


Jesus Christ which was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul into everlasting life” 


211 
212 


Ibid. A response to this charge will be given later in the treatment of Mascall. 

There were actually three changes, the third being the “Ornaments Rubric” before 

Morning Prayer stating that all ornaments approved in the second year of King Edward 

VI’s reign were legal. While this rubric has implications on the celebration of the Holy 

Eucharist, it does not directly address the theology of Eucharistic Presence or Sacrifice. 
*I3 1552 Book of Common Prayer, 389. 
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for administration of the bread”'* and “The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was 


shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul into everlasting life.”*!° 


The significance of 
this addition is the allowance for the Real Presence, objective even, of Christ in the 
Sacrament. As mentioned earlier, Stephen Gardiner acknowledged five elements of the 
1549 Book of Common Prayer that established its Catholic bona fides and supported the 
Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament. One of those points was the fact that at the 
administration the priest declares that the bread and wine, Sacrament of the Body and 
Sacrament of the Blood, are the Body and Blood of Christ. As one of Gardiner’s 
biographers stated, Cranmer never addressed Gardiner’s claims on the Prayer Book 
directly, but he made sure those elements in the Prayer Book were removed in 1552. The 
restoration of those words, as controversial as they had been, is a nod towards royal 
acceptance and promotion of Real Presence. 

The Elizabethan Prayer Book did nothing else to further Real Presence by addition to 
the liturgy, but did make a major step by removing the so-called “Black Rubric” which 
specifically declared that there is no presence of Christ in the bread and wine that any 
kneeling while taking communion should not be seen as an act of adoration. The 
cleaning of the rubrics wasn’t complete, however. The curate still has the right to keep 
the remaining bread for his own use and the bread is still be like any other table bread so 
as to remove any superstition. Even with these rubrics in place, there was now enough 


ambiguity for the recovery of traditional Eucharistic theology as evidenced in Hooker, 


*4 The rubric still refers the Sacrament as bread as in the 1552 Book of Common 


Prayer and in contrast to the 1549 where the Sacrament was always called the Sacrament 
of the Body (or Blood). 

*I° The Book of Common Prayer 1559 (Charlottesville: The University of Virginia 
Press, 2005), 264. 
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Andrewes and Laud, both of whom worshipped under the guidance of Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Book. 

The Elizabethan Prayer Book was not a dramatic change from the 1552 Prayer Book, 
but the changes were substantial regarding Eucharistic theology. Christ’s Body and Blood 
were specifically referenced at the administration of bread and wine and the black rubric, 
explicitly denying Christ’s Real Presence was removed. Echoing the gradual recovery 
from theologians, the fourth Prayer Book of 1662 made further changes that brought 


Anglican Eucharistic theology of Real Presence and Sacrifice into greater clarity. 


The 1662 Book of Common Prayer — A Comprehensive “Offering” 


Promulgated just over a hundred years after the first Book of Common Prayer, the 

1662 version is still the official Prayer Book of the Church of England and is the 
foundational liturgy and theological document for many provinces of the Anglican 
Communion. While Hefling believes that the 1662 Prayer Book is for the most part the 
same Prayer Book as Elizabeth’s, there are some major changes that directly impact 
Eucharistic theology.”'® Despite attempts from Presbyterians at the Savoy Conference, 
the revisions pushed Eucharistic theology more towards Real Presence and Sacrifice. 

The first major change is the restoration of the offertory, including the use of the 
word offertory in the rubrics.”'’ In the Prayer for the Whole State of Christ’s Church, 
militant here on earth, the priest is directed to give thanks for the alms and oblations if 


there is to be Holy Communion. The 1559 Prayer Book gave thanks for alms only. The 


*!© The Oxford Guide to the Book of Common Prayer, 61. 
*!7 The 1662 Book of Common Prayer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2008), 244. 
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alms and the oblations are clearly not one and the same, as the oblations are the bread and 
wine, which have just been ordered to be placed on the altar in sufficient quantities.”"* 
Calling the bread and wine oblations, an offering, makes a clear sacrificial statement, 
especially in light of the context of the prayer, which is asking for divine acceptance of 
the gifts and for a series of a petitions that flow from the sacrificial offering. 

The second major change is the addition of manual acts in the Eucharistic prayer. 

The priest, and the word “priest” is used, is instructed to “take the Paten into his 
hands...break the Bread...lay his hand upon all the Bread...take the Cup into his 
hand...(and) lay his hand upon every vessel” that is to be consecrated.”'” Those rubrics 
are connected to specific words in the liturgy by the use of superscripts in the text. The 
language of consecration is not strengthened from Elizabeth’s Prayer Book, but the 
manual acts perhaps say more about the purpose of the rite. The bread and wine are in 
fact to be consecrated, and that consecration flows from the words and the touch of the 
priest. 

The word “consecrated” is further connected to the bread and wine in the rubrics. 
There is now a provision for the priest to consecrate additional bread and wine if 
necessary. The rubric says, “If the consecrated Bread or Wine be all spent before all have 
communicated, the Priest is to consecrate more...” according to the prescribed formula 


that follows.’”° 


This language of consecration is nowhere to be found in the previous 
Prayer Book and is a nod towards objective presence that is independent of the faith of 


the communicant. This is further demonstrated by the subsequent rubric that instructs the 


minister to return reverently to the altar the remaining “consecrated Elements” and cover 


218 Thid, 
719 Thid., 256. 
720 Thid., 257. 
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them with a fair linen. The 1662 Prayer Book is inconsistent in its use of words for the 
Blessed Sacrament. In some cases the sacrament is called Bread or Cup but is always 
capitalized in the rubrics, while at other times it is called “consecrated Bread or Wine,” 
again with capitalization. Still again, as just shown above, at other times it is referred to 
as “elements.” This ambiguity was allowed perhaps to give both Presbyterian-minded and 
Catholic-minded Anglicans what they desired in the liturgy. 

The third major change, and direct alteration of the 1552/1559 Prayer Books, is the 
qualification that unconsecrated bread and wine shall be given to the curate for his own 
personal use.””' Whereas in the previous two Prayer Books, any bread remaining from 
the celebration was given to the curate for his use. Now the bread must be from the 
portion not consecrated upon the altar, suggesting that the Church of England, though the 
Prayer Book, recognizes the objective Real Presence of Christ in the Sacrament. For 
consecrated bread and wine that is remaining, it is to be consumed reverently by the 


: . 222 
Priest and other communicants who are present. 


It is not be to used as ordinary bread 
and must not be disposed of like ordinary bread as the consecrated ‘status’ continues after 
the celebration has concluded. 

Finally, while the so-called “black rubric” was re-introduced, it recetved an important 
clarification. Instead of the phrase “essential presence” to describe what part of Christ is 
not in the sacrament, the 1662 Prayer Book chose Corporal Presence. This clarification is 
highly significant in that it aligns the Prayer Book with catholic theology. Gardiner, as 


shown above, also denied the corporal presence of Christ in the Sacrament while still 


maintaining Christ’s true and substantial, viz., essential, presence in the Sacrament. 


21 Thid., 262. 
722 Thid. 
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The 1979 Book of Common Prayer - Cleverly Catholic 


The current American Prayer Book is a radical change from the Prayer Books of the 
Church of England and the previous American Prayer Book of 1928. Influenced by the 
liturgical movement and indeed the Second Vatican Council, the current Prayer Book 
has, in a sense, gone back to the future as much of the current liturgy is similar to the first 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549. Much of the revision supports with clarity the Real 
Presence and Sacrifice of the mass. This brief survey will look only at the Eucharistic 
Prayers of Rites I and II along with the connecting rubrics and rites. 

The 1979 Prayer Book is cleverly ambiguous in regards to the language describing 
the altar. The words “altar” and “Holy Table” are used interchangeably in Rite I and Rite 
IL.” The rubric directing the offertory instructs the offerings of bread, wine, and money 
to be placed on the altar. The people are also to stand when these offerings are presented, 
indicating that reverence is due the elements. An important rubric, and one that is often 
neglected by clergy, directs the celebrant to proceed with the Preface “facing the Holy 
Table,” directing the celebration ad orientem. Eastward facing celebration is a much more 
sacrificial posture and one that was eliminated by north-end celebration in English Prayer 
Books.” 

Sacrifice and Presence in Rite I 
The first Rite I Eucharist Prayer is the same as the 1928 version. This prayer draws 


on earlier English versions and calls the Eucharist “a perpetual memory of that his 


*°3 The 1979 Book of Common Prayer (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990), 
333, 361. 
*4 Thid. 
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precious death and sacrifice, until his coming again.” 


Later in the prayer, the celebrant 
acknowledges that the Eucharistic action is the memorial of his passion, death, 
resurrection, and ascension and that this memorial is offered in thanksgiving of the 
benefits received by those salvific acts when they occurred. 

There is an epiclesis after the words of institution asking God the Father to “bless and 
sanctify, with thy Word and Holy Spirit, these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine” 
so that those who receive the gifts according to Christ’s institution and in remembrance 
of his sacrifice, may receive his Body and Blood. This prayer does not say that one 
receives the Body and Blood through faith, but that the people are receiving the Body and 
Blood through the manner prescribed by Christ at the Last Supper which should include 
the context of his death. Therefore the rite itself is important and must communicate 
what is truly happening, the re-presentation of Christ’s sacrifice and the reception of His 
Body and Blood. The words of institution come with prescribed manual acts that include 
holding or touching all the elements that are to be consecrated. 

Sacrificial language is used to refer to the Eucharistic offering as a sacrifice of “praise 
and thanksgiving,” and there is an impetratory petition as the celebrant prays that “we, 
and all thy Whole Church” may obtain the “benefits of his passion.” The language does 
not specify the benefits going to only to those who receive communion but to those 
present and in the wider Church.””° 
The Real Presence is affirmed as the celebrant asks that those who receive the Holy 


Communion “may worthily receive the most precious Body and Blood of thy Son Jesus 


Christ.” There is an explicit acknowledgement that the mass is a Sacrifice as the 


2° Thid., 334. 
26 Thid., 335. 
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celebrant prays that “‘although we are unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto 
thee any sacrifice.” The wording certainly includes the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving that was mentioned earlier in the prayer but leaves the type of sacrifice open 
with the word any. There is not a denial that Christ’s sacrifice is being offered, only that 
we are unworthy to offer any sacrifice, be it our own sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving 
of Christ’s Sacrifice on the Cross.””’ 

While the celebrant is then instructed to break the “consecrated Bread” at the 
Fraction, the words used in the 1979 Prayer Book are ingeniously ambiguous as with the 
altar. The words “consecrated Bread”, “Sacrament”, “Bread”, and “Cup” are used to 
described the Body and Blood. This ambiguity allows for all theological persuasions to 


28 The words for the invitation include Cranmer’s 


find comfort in the rubrics. 
receptionist formula, but these words are optional. Three options are given for the words 
of administration, all of which call the consecrated bread and wine the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 
Sacrifice and Real Presence in Rite IT 

Rite II allows for four Eucharistic prayers: A, B, C, and D. The structure and rubrics 
for Rite I apply for all the Eucharistic Prayers in Rite II. After the words of institution in 
Prayer A the celebrant says, “We celebrate the memorial of our redemption, O Father, in 
this sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. Recalling his death, resurrection, and ascension, 


»229 These two sentences address the nature of the sacrifices as 


we offer you these gifts. 
both one of praise and thanksgiving along with the recalling of Christ’s death. The 


inclusion of Christ’s resurrection and ascension is in line with Mascall’s view that 


27 Thid., 336. 
28 Thid., 337. 
29 Thid., 363. 
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sacrifice does not need to be, nor should be, exclusively connected with death and that 
the re-presentation is of the entirety of Christ’s offering, which includes all the salvific 
acts. 

Prayer B offers the most striking statement of the Sacrifice of the mass of all the Rite 
II prayers. After the institution the celebrant prays, “Unite us to your Son in his sacrifice, 
that we may be acceptable through him, being sanctified by the Holy Spirit.””°’ The 
request to be united to Christ as he offered himself is the very definition of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass: to be joined with Christ’s death so that we may offer it as our own. Prayer B 
makes this even more explicit in the petition that those who offer the sacrifice may be 
acceptable to God the Father, through God the Son, sanctified in God the Holy Spirit. 

Prayer D is an adaptation of the Easter Orthodox liturgy of St Basil.”*! Distinctive in 
this prayer is the epiclesis and prayers for the living and dead. In calling down the Holy 
Spirit to sanctify the bread and wine and showing them to God’s people as the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, the epiclesis makes a strong presentation of Real Presence. There 
is an option to include prayers for the living and the dead within the context of the 
Eucharist prayer, supporting the claim that the Eucharist is impetratory.”” 
Sacrifice and Real Presence in the Rubrics 

In the Additional Directions at the conclusion of both rites, several instructions are to 
the celebrant that secure the doctrine of Real Presence. A formula is given for additional 
consecration of bread and wine if needed during the distribution of Holy Communion. 


Permission is also given for reservation of the Sacrament for those who are ill or could 


>? Thid., 369. 

*>! Marion Hatchett, Commentary on the American Prayer Book (San Francisco: 
Harper Collins, 1995), 377. 
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not, “for weighty cause,” be present at the Eucharist. If there is consecrated bread and 
wine remaining after the celebration, the priest, or other appointed persons, are to 
“reverently eat and drink it.” Finally there are instructions for banning certain persons, 
who for cause of sin or hatred between members, from receiving the Body and Blood at 
the Eucharist. 

The American Prayer Book of 1979 recovers the structure of the Mass that is similar 
to the 1549 Prayer Book. In regards to Real Presence and Sacrifice, the language is both 
ambiguous and specific. It is ambiguous in its use of words for the Consecrated Species 
allowing for an interpretation of Real Presence. It is also specific in its words regarding 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The 1979 Prayer Book represents Anglican comprehension that 
allows interpretation for varied Eucharistic theologies while also making advances 
toward greater clarity in Eucharistic Presence and Sacrifice. For this project, the 1979 
Prayer Book contains what many of the figures examined in Chapter Three would have 
wanted not only in the Prayer Book but also in a form that would be acceptable to 


comprehensive nature of Anglicanism. 


The American Missal 
In the previous section, I examined Prayer Books from the Church of England and the 
current Prayer Book of The Episcopal Church. I traced the theology of Real Presence and 
Sacrifice from the first Prayer Book, through subsequent revisions, to the Prayer Book 
used at St Swithun’s Episcopal Church. In this section, I will examine The American 
Missal. This examination is important because the Prayer Books discussed in the 


previous section contain relatively little in regards to ceremonial instruction. Ceremonial 
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and rubrical instruction is important not only for the right ordering and beauty of the 
liturgy, but also because ceremony, as Smith writes, inculcates habits which then in turn 
orient us to a particular teleos.”** 

There has been little written about the supplementary missals published by the 
Society of SS Peter and Paul, W. Knott and Son, and Morehouse. Mark Dalby has 
written the only treatment I can find of supplementary missals, but limits his treatment to 


England.*** 


There were three main missals that were used by Anglo-Catholics in the 
United States and England during the 20" century. The English Missal was first 
published in 1912 by W. Knott and Son. The English Missal was an English translation 
of the Roman Missal with certain texts from the Book of Common Prayer. The Anglican 
Missal was published in 1921 by the Society of SS Peter and Paul, based at St Mary’s 
Bourne St., London. The American Missal was first published by Morehouse in 1931. In 
an article for The Churchman, Charles Winfred Douglas describes the motivation for 
creating the American Missal was to provide an alternative to Anglo-Catholics from the 
other missals that “seemed alien in manner, inadequate in preparation, and disloyal not 
only to our formularies, but to our whole morale as a church.”**° I was able to find one 
document written by The Reverend Carl Grammar on behalf of the Evangelical 
Education Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church published in 1931, the same year as 
the first edition of the American Missal by Morehouse. Fr. Grammer’s work was 


addressed mainly to members of the upcoming General Convention deploring the Missal 


obvious Romanism. The issues Fr. Grammer had with the Missal address the very 


233: 
Smith, 80. 
4 Mark Dalby. Anglican Missals and Their Canons: 1549, Interim Rite and Roman. 
(Cambridge: Grove Books), 1998. 
°° http://anglicanhistory.org/music/douglas/missals.html, accessed December 10, 
2014. 
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substance of this project. He included facsimiles of select pages of the Missal for which 
he encourages his readers to notice the Mariolatry, saint worship, masses for the dead and 
especially the doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice. His first three points addressed 
these doctrines: 

1. Notice how the Communion is consistently set forth as a propitiatory rite, designed to 
win the favor of God and earn from Him benefits. 

2. How it is referred to as a sacrifice, a propitiatory sacrifice-which is exactly what the 
Roman Mass is, and the Communion office of our Church is not. 

3. How every effort is made by attitude and devotion to localize Christ in the elements-a 


physical presence in the bread and wine and not a spiritual presence in the heart, as the 
Prayer Book teaches.”*° 


The American Missal contains the text from the 1928 American Book of Common Prayer. 
What was offensive to Fr. Grammer and others while at the same time praised by Anglo- 


Catholics is the supplementary material, rubrics, and private prayers. 


The American Missal contains the offertory prayers from the Roman Missal, 
which clearly present an understanding the mass is a Sacrifice. The first offertory prayer, 
traditionally known as the Suscipe, beings 
Receive, O Holy Father, Almighty, Everlasting God, this spotless Host, which I, thine 
unworthy servant, do offer unto thee my God, the living and the true, for my countless 
sins, offenses, and negligences, for all here present, and for all the faithful in Christ, both 
quick and dead: that it may be profitably both to me and to them for salvation unto life 
eternal.”*’ 

This prayer is said as the priest holds the paten high at his breast, looking at the cross, and 


then down at the Host. After the prayer, he makes the sign of the cross with the paten 


and places it on the corporal. 


°° http://anglicanhistory.org/liturgy/grammer_missal/, accessed December 10, 2014. 
°°7 The American Missal (Cambridge: Earle Hewitt Maddux, 1951), 244. 
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The Orate Fratres is introduced just before the Prayer for the Whole State of 
Christ’s Church. The Orate Fratres begins, “Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours 
may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty.” The people or the server then responds 
“May the Lord receive this sacrifice at thy hands, to the praise and glory of his Name, to 


our benefit, and to that of the all his holy Church.””°* 


During the Canon of the Mass, the American Missal provides numerous instructions 
for signs of the cross and reverences to the altar. For example, at the beginning of the 
canon (“All glory be to thee’’), the priest is to kiss the altar and then make the sign of the 
cross three times over the bread and wine and then spread his hands over the oblations, 
reminiscent of the Old Testament ritual of imposing the sins of the people onto the 


°°” The priest is instructed to genuflect and then elevate both the Host and the 


victim. 
Chalice and the consecration. The American Missal makes it clear that the Bread and 
Wine are not only to be the Body and Blood of Christ but will be the Body and Blood of 
Christ to be offered back to God the Father as a re-presentation of his Sacrifice on the 
Cross. 

The devotions prescribed for the end of the Canon are explicit in their presentation 
of Real Presence. The American Missal directs the priest to break a particle of the Host 
and place it in the chalice while praying “May this mingling and the consecration of the 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ avail us who partake thereof unto life 


eternal.””° When the priest takes his communion, he is to bow down and “reverently 


receives both parts of the Host, and joining his hands, stands erect and briefly mediates 


°** Thid., 246. 
°°? George Moorman, The Latin Mass Explained (Charlotte: TAN Books, 2007), 136. 
240 American Missal, 336. 
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upon the Most Holy Sacrament.”™' When drinking the Blood, the rubrics say he is to 
hold “the Paten under his chin with his left hand, and reverently receives the precious 
Blood with the particle. The having replace the Chalice and Paten upon the altar and 
covered the Chalice with the pall, he genuflects, and rises.””“’At the ablutions the priest is 
directed to consume with reverence the remaining Body and Blood with a prayer. Then 
the priest cleanses his fingers with wine and water over the chalice with the prayer “Let 
thy Body, O Lord, which I have taken, and thy Blood which I have drunk, cleave unto my 
soul; and grant that not spot of sin may remain in me, whom this pure and holy 
Sacrament hath refreshed.” 

These examples demonstrate how the American Missal filled a gap for American 
Episcopalians that was left by the English Anglican Missal and English Missal by 
inserting devotions and ceremonies with the liturgy of the American Church. The words 
of the liturgy themselves support the Real Presence of Christ and his Sacrifice in the 
mass, but are uncovered and amplified for the laity through the ceremonial and for the 
priest through the prayers and devotions. Together, the American Missal provides a 


powerful catechism in motion of the profound mysteries of the Holy Eucharist. 


CONCLUSION 
The Book of Common Prayer has preserved the Anglican understanding of Christ’s 
Real Presence by the words of the Eucharistic Prayer and the rubrics. The First Prayer 


Book of Edward VI was viewed by Bishop Gardiner as teaching the catholic faith, albeit 


41 Thid., 338. 
242 Thid. 
°43 Thid., 339. 
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not as clearly as he would have preferred. The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI was a 
radical departure from the previous book, just three years earlier. Cranmer’s bent 
towards receptionism was evident in his edits, although he did retain enough language 
that speaks of Christ’s Body and Blood that would survive future revisions. The insertion 
of the so-called “black rubric” of 1552, while denying Christ’s Presence, set the stage of 
Elizabeth’s repeal of the rubric thereby turning the Church of England’s Eucharistic 
theology back towards catholicism. The 1662 Book of Common added manual acts to 
the Eucharistic celebration strengthening the position that the bread and wine are not 
mere symbols, but Sacraments. The rubrics of the 1662 Prayer Book also makes 
addresses through rubrics and language the sacrificial nature of the mass, specifically at 
the offertory. The current American Prayer Book is quite forward in its presentation of 
Christ’s Real Presence and Sacrifice while keeping the signature Anglican ambiguity to 
allow some doctrinal room. In each Prayer Book, the bread and wine are consistently 
called the Body and Blood of Christ without qualification. 

This survey is important to the project in order to convey the Eucharistic doctrines 
of Real Presence and Sacrifice in members of the Episcopal Church and wider Anglican 
Communion, it must be established that these doctrines are, in fact, Anglican. Theologies 
of nearly any persuasion may find a theologian or theological work to support their claim, 
but the liturgies of the Prayer Book are the standard theological document of Anglican 
provinces and have been since Queen Elizabeth I. In this chapter, I have shown evidence 
of these Eucharistic doctrines since 1549. I have also shown the recovery of these 
doctrines after their suppression in the 1552 Prayer Book. I have shown the evidence in 


the current American Prayer Book for Real Presence and Sacrifice. Finally, I have shown 
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the ceremonial instructions and devotions contained in the American Missal that 


strengthen the teaching of these doctrines. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
RITUAL NOTES 

In the first chapter, I established the context and conviction for this project. In 
Chapter Two I surveyed Real Presence and Sacrifice in the Anglican Tradition. In 
Chapter Three I examined various Books of Common Prayer for evidence that the 
teaching discussed in Chapter Two was preserved in the authorized liturgies of the 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church. In this chapter, I will discuss the project 
itself, built on the preceding work and findings. The consistent conviction of this project 
has been Darwell Stone’s maxim that if a person understood what was happening in the 
Eucharist, he/she would never miss a celebration unless duly prevented. If Stone’s 
intuition is correct, then a presentation of Real Presence and Sacrifice should produce 
qualitative, if not quantitative, results in a local parish. Once one is convinced of the truth 
of the Real Presence and Sacrifice, the next question is how does one, especially a priest, 
communicate this truth in the current context. The question of how is the focus of this 
chapter. 
Overarching Design 

The overarching design of this project is to present the Eucharistic doctrines of Real 
Presence and Sacrifice through traditional Anglo-Catholic ceremonial through videos 
published to YouTube. I qualitatively measured the effectives of the videos, in terms of 
retention and comprehension, through two focus groups drawn from members of St 
Swithun’s Episcopal Church. As mentioned above, both qualitative and quantitative 
results should come from the project. The scope of this project, however, is limited only 


to qualitative feedback through focus groups. 
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In addition to YouTube, I used other means of Social Media, particularly Facebook, 
to disseminate the videos. Using existing tools offered by YouTube and Facebook, I was 
able to analyze viewership demographics and viewing length for each video. 

I named this project Ritual Notes, based on the popular liturgical guide edited lastly 
by E.C.R. Lamburn. This work, now out of print, has been one of the important volumes 
in the Anglo-Catholic liturgical library. First published in 1894, five years before Percy 
Dearmer’s Parson’s Handbook, Ritual Notes went through eleven editions, with the final 
edition published in 1964. The editors applied traditional Roman Catholic ceremonial to 
the 1662 Book of Common Prayer. I chose the name Ritual Notes because Lamburn’s 
11* edition was my first introduction to Anglo-Catholic ceremonial (and would be 
recognizable to the Anglo-Catholic community) and because the name clearly described 
the essence of the project - notes on the ritual of the mass. 

Before creating the videos for the project, I needed to convene focus groups to 
establish a baseline as to what the average parishioner at St Swithun’s understood about 
the Holy Eucharist and specifically the doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice. This 
focus group was necessary to test and challenge any assumptions I may have had about 
the theology of my parishioners. 

After compiling and analyzing the data from the focus groups, I wrote the script for 
the first video. I assembled a small advisory team to help in this area. The first member, 
Canon Jeremy Haselock, would serve as my theological and liturgical advisor. Canon 
Haselock is the Vice-Dean and Precentor the Cathedral of the Most Holy and Undivided 
Trinity in Norwich, England. He also served on the Liturgical Commission in the Church 


of England. The other two members of the group were members of my staff. Their role 
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was to provide honest feedback on the style and content of the videos from the 
perspective of a parishioner. 

After the videos were created and published online, I convened the second set of 
focus groups with the same participants. These focus groups were to measure the videos 
in terms of effectiveness as a form of theological education and communication, liturgical 
catechesis, Eucharistic catechesis, and motivation to worship more frequently. To 
distribute the videos, I relied on social media, primarily Facebook and YouTube. These 
two websites also provided valuable data on who watched, for how long, and if they 
shared the videos with anyone else. 

Implementation: Catechesis, Mystagogy, and New Media 

The main conversation partner for this project regarding catechesis is Mazza. Mazza’s 

work helps delineate a distinction between catechesis and mystagogy. Catechesis, 


244 


properly understood, is instruction.~”’ The 1979 Prayer Book provides an expanded 


245 
»*"" For 


catechism and defines its primary purpose as “to give an outline for instruction. 
this project, Mazza is helpful in that he articulates the practice of mystagogy as being not 
only “catechetical instruction on the sacraments,”””° but also initiation into the mysteries 
themselves. The common goal shared by practitioners of mystagogy is “to give the 
baptized the understanding and motivation that will enable them to live the life in Christ 
that has been bestowed in them in the liturgical celebration.””*’ 


While this project is certainly catechetical, with instruction of Real Presence and 


Sacrifice as the goal, the broader context is one of initiation into the knowledge that will 


ae Mazza, 7. 
*4° 1979 BCP, 844. 
ae Mazza, 1. 


47 Thid., 165. 
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motivate progress toward a transformed life. This is one of the reasons why the medium 
of video and the doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice as presented in the mass are 
important to join together. Seeing the mass helps the viewer to understand the action, 
which is not only pedagogical, but also draws them into the sacramental mystery. In other 
words, seeing the movement on video enables them to be aware of the movement as it 
ushers them into the sacramental life. 

The power of video would seem self-evident. A 2009 Nielsen study revealed that the 
average home has 2.86 televisions with 114.5 million televisions in America.*** While 
the influence of video on television is increasing, as suggested by the number of 
televisions per home, the movement of religious leaders from broadcast television to the 
Internet began in the 2000s with the advent of Web 2.0. Bekkering defines Web 2.0 as 
having three important characteristics: mashups, functionality, and socialization.” He 
defines mashups as “the integration of previously disparate sources of data in ways that 
create new value,” functionality as the ability to offer users more sources, and 


socialization as the capacity for users to communicate with each other.”*”° 


Bekkering’s 
study examines the rise of televangelists in the 1970s and the subsequent rise of 


intervangelists, viz, evangelists on the Internet. He noted that from 2000 to 2008, there 
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http://www.nielsen.com/content/dam/corporate/us/en/newswire/uploads/2009/07/tva__ 

2008_071709.pdf 

Denis J. Bekkering. "From 'televangelist' to 'intervangelist': the emergence of the 
streaming video preacher." Journal Of Religion And Popular Culture 23, no. 2 (July 1, 
2011). 

2 Ibid: 
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was a decrease of 15% among megachurches with television ministries.*°' The lower cost 
of streaming video online appears to be contributing factor.”** 

With the power of video established, I looked for effective practitioners of the 
medium within the catholic tradition. As mentioned in Chapter One, I found two within 
the Roman Catholic tradition: Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and Fr. Robert Barron. Bishop 
Sheen was the model for the television age. He was able to connect with a live studio 
audience as well as millions of viewers watching on their television sets. As Lynch 
writes, “Sheen’s program becomes a drama that can serve as a visible catechism in much 
the same way as medieval art and drama in the cathedral provided a visible outline of the 
truth.”*>? While Sheen was a pioneer for using television for religious purposes, the 
audience expectations have changed since Life is Worth Living aired. According to a 
2012 Pew Research study, the most popular videos on YouTube were 2 minutes and 1 


d.”** Bishop Sheen spoke to the camera for 28 minutes.””° 


secon 
Fr. Barron combines mastery of the medium with academic credentials. As the Rector 

of Mundelein Seminary in Mundelein, Illinois, Barron is not just priest with a video 

camera. As the leader of a large Roman Catholic seminary, Fr. Barron is at the 

intersection of priestly formation, liturgy, and now, video catechesis. 

Focus Groups 


In evaluating the project, I choose focus groups as the best method for qualitative 


feedback. I choose focus groups because of its use in measuring how individuals 


°°! Thid. 

°> Thid. 

°°3 Lynch, 38. 

°>* http://www.journalism.org/2012/07/16/video-length/ 
*°5 T ynch, 25. 
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understand a topic and how they understand as a group.”°° Focus groups allow the 
moderator to evaluate how individuals respond to a question as individuals and as a 
group. As will be shown, I convened two sets of two focus groups during this project for 
a total of four. One group was chosen from the 9 am Parish Eucharist and one was 
chosen from the 11am High Mass. I wanted to see if the heightened ceremonial of the 
11am High Mass would have any influence on the initial baseline testing and the post- 
video focus group. The stratification of the focus groups is recommended by Bryman as 
a way to measure if and how different segments of a larger group respond differently.”°’ 

Each focus group had a maximum of six participants. Bryman suggests that larger 
groups actually limit free conversation.”** I recorded each session using the Garageband 
software on an Apple MacBook Pro laptop. I also used an USB microphone that could 
record sound from multiple directions. 

Moschella recommends changing the names of persons and places for a greater 
protection of privacy and anonymity, while recognizing this protection is not always 
guaranteed.” I decided to change the names of the parish and to identify the location 
only as in the Episcopal Diocese of North Carolina. In transcribing the focus groups from 
the audio recording, I did not include the names of the speakers. The speakers are 
identified only by sex, and this distinction is provided only to show the sex diversity of 
the focus groups. These measures were taken to ensure privacy of the focus group 


members, parishioners and staff of the parish, and for compliance with United States 


°°° A Bryman, Social Research Methods (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
503. 

7 Thid., 510. 

*°8 Thid., 507. 

°°? Mary Clark Moschella, Ethnography as Pastoral Practice (Cleveland: The Pilgrim 
Press, 2008), 95. 
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260 
law. 


The only actual name that is used in this project is Canon Jeremy Haselock, done 
with his permission. 

In analyzing the data, I grounded the data to see what patterns would emerge.”*' Due 
to the relative small sample size of four focus group sessions, I was able to go through 
each question and detect any themes that presented themselves. Since the focus of the 
interviews was limited to questions of Eucharistic theology, church attendance, and 
catechesis, I was also able to thematically analyze each question.” The questions I 
asked were already thematically categorized, and I was able to analyze the data question 
by question without systematized coding as shown below. Bryman acknowledges both 
the ambiguity in defined terms and procedures in thematic analysis and its flexibility of 
us. Transcripts of the focus groups are found in the Appendix. All focus groups were in 


compliance with North Carolina laws and according the guidelines established by 


Greensboro College in Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Ritual Notes Step One: Focus Groups, Baseline Survey 


In the previous section, I established the overarching design for this project, my 
conversation partners for the implementation, and why I chose to use focus groups for the 
evaluation. In this section, and the sections that follow, I will outline what I did in the 


actual project, utilizing all that was covered in the previous section. 


*® This project is in compliance with Protection of Human Subject 


Regulations, TITLE 45 CODE OF US FEDERAL REGULATIONS Part 46 Revised 
January 15, 2009, 46.116 General requirements for in-formed consent. p. 7. 


°°! Thid., 170. 
°° Bryman, 578. 
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In order to determine the level of catechesis needed to present in the videos and 
subsequent evaluation, I convened focus groups to determine a baseline of Eucharistic 
theology and attitudes towards church attendance. 

The focus groups for this project were drawn from the 9 am Parish Mass and the 
11am High Mass.”°* The 9 am Parish Mass is the largest of the three masses, with an 
average attendance of 190, and uses Rite II exclusively. The 11am High Mass has an 
average attendance of 80 and uses Rite I exclusively. Both masses are celebrated ad 
orientem. Each member was selected based on his or her faithful and consistent 
attendance at one of the two masses. I also selected members who did not currently serve 
as an acolyte or Lay Eucharistic Minister, as those who serve are likely to hear additional 
instruction and commentary on the mass and the theology of Real Presence and Sacrifice. 
I did not want to ‘stack the deck’ with those I knew could articulate traditional 
Eucharistic theology. 

The first focus group, the 9 am Parish Mass, met on Sunday, September 28, 2014, for 
30 minutes. The group consisted of two males and three females, ranging in age from 
early 40s to late 60s. Two of the members were married to each other. The wife of the 
couple is recovering from a medical condition and did not participate verbally.“ The 
second focus group, 11am High Mass, also met on Sunday, September 28, 2014. This 


group consisted of two males and four females, ranging in age from late 30s to late 60s. 


°° There is a third mass at 7:30am. The average attendance is 43, which I deemed too 


small from which to select a focus group. 

°64 When I asked her husband to be in the focus group, she asked to join. She has 
previously expressed opposition to traditional liturgy and I thought this would be a good 
opportunity for the both of us. While her responses are difficult to record, I was able to 
see facial expressions and subsequent conversations after Sunday mass as evidence of the 
benefits from her participation. 
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The first meeting was to establish a baseline of Eucharistic understanding. I wanted 
to know how they would answer questions about Real Presence, Sacrifice, and why it was 
important (if at all) to come to church. I also wanted to know about their experience in 
catechesis, and if any church leader had ever presented these doctrines before. 

The first question I asked was in regards to the purpose of coming to church. In the 9 
am Group, the first answer said the purpose was prayer but the group shifted towards 
community. One member said “I think the community aspect is key. Otherwise anything 
that we could do, we could do in isolation. But I think we’re called to be in community 
with one another.” Another member concurred with, “I agree about the community and 
also for me to be in the presence of Christ, which I can feel anywhere, but I particularly 
feel it when I come to church.” From the first question, I was able to see the dynamics of 
focus groups. The conversation shifted from prayer to community but was modified to 
prayer in community. 

One member compared coming to church with refueling: “You know I think another 
piece of it too, at least for me personally, is it’s like coming into a spiritual filling station, 
that you know, over a seven day period, assuming just Sunday to Sunday worship, I 
realize there are other opportunities, but you get on empty and your car needs to be fueled 
back up again, and I think we need to, and I think that is a key piece what we personally 
get out the worship service.” One member took the refueling image and introduced the 
Eucharist as to receive Christ is filling. This member also acknowledged that the 
Eucharist could be found outside the Church. Another member of the group agreed with 


this statement. Each of these answers focuses on the benefits of coming to church from 
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the perspective of individual benefit. The discussion did not include any suggestion of 
objective adoration of God. 

The 11am Group began with similar responses in that most responded with an answer 
that included community, but turned toward a different path. One member completely 
disagreed and said, “I don’t come for community at all. I come because I lose myself in 
the 11:00 service. If I don’t speak to anyone else, that’s fine with me. I get there early so 
I can meditate, and I feel refreshed when I leave, but it’s not because of community that 
I’m there.” Another member, while acknowledging community as a reason for coming to 
church, also echoed the sentiment of losing oneself. This person attends the 11am High 
Mass because it is easier to lose oneself in this mass than at the 9 am Parish Mass. A 
third member combined the two saying that they joined the church because of the 
community but that they attend the High Mass because of the sanctity and holiness of the 
liturgy. The 11am group also focused on personal benefits from coming to church but 
gained energy from the sanctity and relative solitude as compared to the 9 am group 
which gained energy from the numbers of people gathered. 

It was interesting that out of both groups only one response mentioned Christ and 
God was mentioned only twice. There was a strong sense of community, especially from 
the 9am group. The 11 am group focused more on the benefits of coming specifically to 
that liturgy, which is not surprising since the liturgy is unique. There was a strong 
divergence of communal versus individual between the two groups. While the Eucharist 
was mentioned once, neither group said anything explicit about Christ’s Eucharistic 


Presence or Sacrifice. 
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The second question was related to the first and I asked it two parts. The first part of 
the question was “Is weekly church attendance important,” and if so, “why?” The 9 am 
Group latched onto the word “discipline,” which was said five times. One participant, 
while not using the word “discipline,” spoke to the difficulty of living out one’s faith 
outside a regular community. The Group acknowledged the difficulty in sustaining faith 
and the ease of straying. 

The 11 am Group didn’t respond with the same vigor as the 9 am Group. Two 
participants spoke and neither mentioned discipline. For them the point of coming to 
church on a regular basis was engagement of the beauty of worship and holiness which 
contributes to a spiritual recharging. This echoed the statement from the 9am Group 
regarding spiritual refueling. This 11am participant used the image of recharging one’s 
batteries. The themes that emerged so far were community and spiritual refreshment. 

I wanted to go deeper with the question and mentioned a statistic from the Pew 
Research Group that identified only 1 in 3 young adults as religiously affiliated.” There 
seemed to be a disconnect, I suggested, between the fact that Americans routinely 
identify themselves as religious, certainly compared to other First World Nations, yet 
church attendance is and has been on a steady decline. As a nation we still profess a 
strong belief in God, yet we are less likely to attend church. I then restated the question 
“Is weekly church attendance important,” and if so, “why?” 

The 9 am Group responded with reflections on the question if not always providing 
an answer. One response to the statistic given acknowledged the rise in media, especially 
social media, as a reason why people no longer feel the imperative to be bodily present in 


worship. The participant added, “I think in our society, I think there are public arguments 


°° http://www.pewforum.org/2012/10/09/nones-on-the-rise/ 
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that you don’t have to come to church to come in contact with God, and I think a lot of 
people buy that.” One participant argued that coming to church is an intentional act and 
that the worship services of St Swithun’s were different from “what’s in society and the 
world right now that it gives, and I’m talking about me, that I don’t get anywhere.” 
Another built on the previous statement and added that the difference between religion on 
social media and church is the Holy Eucharist and Christ’s Presence. The participant said 
“T just don’t know how you will get that in the company of other people if you’re just I 
your car or on your cell phone.” Another answer went back to the theme of community 
and expressed the benefit they had received by being a member of the choir. The theme 
that emerged from this discussion was incarnation: being bodily present to each and to 
God. 

Like the 9 am Group, the 11am Group didn’t at first address the question but instead 
offered thoughts as to the reason for the decline. One participant seemed to agree with 
the trend and explained his or her prayer routine when he or she was not able to 
physically be in church, namely centering prayer. The participant concluded by saying 
“Tf that’s worship, I try to do it regularly.” A participant addressed the question from a 
Millennial point of view in that time is such a valuable commodity, providing an 


interesting commentary on Millennials.” 


Millennials, the participant suggested, 
acknowledge that God is loving, gracious, and giving and therefore would understand the 
time challenges and constraints of his children and therefore after “‘a couple of years of 


not going to church and ask a couple of prayer (for) forgiveness and everything will be all 


right.” From this answer, many young people don’t go to church because they don’t 


*°° Pew Research regards Millennials as those born between 1981-2000. 


http://www.pewresearch.org/2009/12/10/the-millennials/ 
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think they have to. Another response addressed the concerns of time and added that, for 
families, coming to church is a very intentional act and requires commitment. They 
referenced all the competing factors for time on Sunday morning including soccer and 
housework. The benefit of coming to church regularly, however, is that church 
attendance centers participants and anchors the chaos in life. One participant said they 
need regular attendance for learning and spiritual growth. They acknowledged that there 
were some things they could do on their own, but that they benefited from learning and 
growing with others and church provided that environment. Interesting, the theme I 
identified in this group was convenience. I find this interesting because the 1 lam High 
Mass is, in my opinion, the least convenient of all the masses at St Swithun’s in regards 
to length of service and expectation of participation. The 11am High Mass is, on most 
Sundays, an hour and fifteen minutes long and has numerous customary times for 
crossing oneself, genuflections, and kneeling. 

Next I asked if in their experience of church, they ever heard a clear argument as to 
why they should come on a weekly or regular basis. For both groups, this question 
required follow-up questions. One participant in the 9 am Group laughing said that they 
have heard such an apologetic from me, which generated additional laughter, but the only 
other response referenced parental enforcement, not catechesis, of church attendance. I 
expanded and clarified my question by asking if they had heard anything from church 
leaders, clergy, Sunday School teachers, or educational material. To that follow-up, one 
said that if they ever heard anything, it was generic and centered on the virtue of church 
attendance as being the ‘right thing to do.’ This participant expressed appreciation of the 


catechetical focus of St Swithun’s in that the parish and leadership spends time on why 
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spiritual disciplines are important. They finished their comment with an interesting 
observation: “If you don’t know you’re doing anything, when you know why, it makes it 
that much, you want to do more, it gives you sense of purpose, reason.” Another 
response addressed cultural expectations of church attendance in the South, and another 
mentioned the church atmosphere that if one did not go to church regularly they would be 
on “the bad side of God.” In these responses, I noted the theme of catechetical neglect. I 
also noted the hints of a theme that is supported by Smith and Stone, that is, if we know 
what we are doing and are formed in it, we have a particular teleos toward 
transformation. 

The 11am Group had similar responses. One participant immediately said they did 
not think they had ever heard such instruction. One countered, like in the 9 am Group, 
that they had heard an explanation from me. Another quoted Matthew 18:20, “Wherever 
two are three are gathered in my name” and affirmed their trust in those words of Jesus. I 
asked if that was something they had been taught, and the response was in the 
affirmative. Another said that you cannot receive the Eucharist anywhere except at 
church and from the priest. Interestingly, one said that they kept going back to their 
mother and grandmother who instilled the discipline, or at least the teaching, of church 
attendance. They were not, however, official leaders of the church, and they never heard 
such teaching from clergy. Three said that it was understood that one was supposed to be 
at church on Sunday morning. 

Shifting to questions of Eucharistic theology, I asked the group what they think 
happens in the Holy Eucharist. The 9 am Group immediately went to Christ’s presence. 


One said that “Christ becomes present in the gifts, in the bread and wine, Christ becomes 
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present and we receive Christ in the Eucharist.” Another added by saying “Christ comes 
into us literally through the intake of the Body and Blood.” In some ways it seemed as if 
this response was creating a distinction between Christ’s Presence and his Body and 
Blood. The response did not seem to recognize that Christ’s Presence is his Body and 
Blood. I wonder if this response suggests a view that sees the words “bread and wine” 
and “body and blood” as synonymous instead of Christ’s Body and Blood being present 
through the bread and wine. 

They continued by saying we “go into Christ through the worship piece of the 
Eucharist.” This comment struck me as slightly Calvinist, suggesting that in the 
Eucharist we are brought into virtual communion with Christ’s Body and Blood instead 
of Christ’s Body and Blood objectively present in the bread and wine.”°’ In a slight shift, 
one participant said that “we become, when we receive the Eucharist, we are joined 
together.” To which another agreed and acknowledged the recurring theme of 
community in the conversation. The responses showed a recognition that Christ was 
present in the Eucharist, but there was no further articulation as to what kind of presence. 

The question had to be repeated to the 11 am Group, and there were questions asked 
for clarification. Two asked if the question was referring to the overall celebration of the 
Eucharist or just parts of it, and another asked if the question addressed what happens to 
us and individuals in the Eucharist. I suggested that the question should stand on its own 
and see where the conversation goes. The first response affirmed transubstantiation. The 
participant said: “Well some things happen to me and some things happen at the altar 


and there two different things usually. I believe in transubstantiation, just like the Bible 


°°7 James K. A. Smith, Introducing Radical Orthodoxy: Mapping a Post-secular 


Theology (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2004), 220. 
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says, the Scriptures, ‘This is my Body, This is my...’ I have no trouble believing that. I 
do believe it. But sometimes, what’s happening to me, it all depends on a lot of things.” 
The next responder admitted to recent thought on the subject due to a parish-wide focus 
on the Eucharist. They think that “Christ is being, presenting himself, his sacrifice to us, 
and he’s present there with us and as we receive him we are receiving, I guess it’s special 
grace? As we receive and be in his presence.” 

Another participant expressed difficulty in being able to verbalize what they think 
happens in the Eucharist, but when they attend their spouse’s church and if the Eucharist 
is not celebrated, which isn’t often, the experience feels empty and as if something 
important was missing. A participant responded by saying they had, in fact, missed 
something. This was countered with agreement and disapproval at infrequent 
celebrations of the Eucharist as it should be celebrated at everything gathering. The final 
response to this question was that “it’s the only service we’ve been given. It’s the only 
service that Christ gave us.” The theme that emerged in this question was certainly one of 
presence. Again there was a hint of Stone’s Maxim, as I have come to call it, that if one 
understood what was happening, they would not miss a Eucharistic celebration. 

I then asked if they had ever heard the term “Real Presence” and if so, what does that 
mean to them in regards to the Holy Eucharist. In the 9 am Group, two had heard the 
term and three had not. The ones who had heard the term, the definitions included 
“through Fr. Steve we pray for Christ to be there present in those gifts and Christ is” to 
“it means it is not ritualist presence, it is a real presence as much reality in that presence 
as the sun and the moon and the earth, things tangible.” Of those who had not heard of 


Real Presence, two had never heard of it, and one was familiar with the concept but had 
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never heard the term. The 11 am Group was less expressive but more familiar with the 
term. Five out of six had heard the term and one described it as a “watered down version 
of transubstantiation.” They explained this as being “a compromise between believing 
Christ is really present in the elements as opposed to not being.” 

When asked if Real Presence, or what happens in the Eucharist, had ever been taught 
during their church experience, both groups expressed a general affirmation. One 
participant said they had never heard any teaching prior to their time at St Swithun’s and 
the other participants expressed a certain level of catechesis through the liturgy itself. 
One comment was “I think by the liturgy itself we learn what it is about each Sunday or 
each time we participate in the Eucharist, the ritual itself, the words, we say, the officiant 
says, we learn about what it means.” That comment sparked additional reflection on the 
formative power of the liturgy that is best when coupled with overt catechesis. “Once it 
was explained to me,” one participant said, “it’s like a lightning bolt, epiphany, it was 
like this moment of ‘that’s exactly what is happening’ and it was finally, it just (sound 
effect of explosion), completely.” Three members of the 11 am Group said they had 
received teaching while three gave no answer. The 11 am Group did not offer any further 
elaboration. 

When asked if they had every thought of the Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice, the 
responses were starkly bent toward no. When asked of the 9 am Group, a participant 
asked “A sacrifice by whom?” to which I responded as before that I would leave the 
question as is, not wanting to lead the members, and see where the conversation goes. 
Participants acknowledged some familiarity with the term, again rooted in teaching and 


catechesis at St Swithun’s, but personal articulation was difficult. One participant said 
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they’ve tried to and that I “had some homilies when that’s been discussed or some small 
groups, and I’ve tried to, but it’s kind of hard for me to wrap my mind around it.” 
Someone else said that the sacrifice could be understood in many ways, namely a 
sacrifice of Christ and a sacrifice of self offered by the worshippers. One member made 
a connection between the Eucharist and the Last Supper: 

“My understanding, and it’s a reflection of the Last Supper, it’s a duplicate of what 
went on at the Last Supper, but the Last Supper was a symbol of Christ’s sacrifice on the 
cross where his body and blood were actually sacrificed and the Eucharist, from the 
symbolic side, is our recognition that a literal sacrifice of and by Christ took place.” This 
response was indicative of the tension between the Last Supper, Calvary, and the Holy 
Eucharist, as Mascall and others addressed in Chapter Two. Mascall would agree with the 
response that the Eucharist looks like the Last Supper, although Mascall would take issue 
that the Eucharist is a duplicate of the Last Supper. 

Another said that growing up in the Episcopal Church, they thought it was all 
symbolic until they became an adult. To this a participant humorously responded that 
“when you grow up on bread and grape juice and croutons, it truly is symbolic.” The 
issue in this statement wasn’t so much about presence as it was about something that is 
real. 

The 11am Group had never thought of the Eucharist as a sacrifice. One recalled 
hearing about it at St Swithun’s but didn’t know if they thought about the mass in that 
way. They did not disagree with it, but do not think of it in that way. Another expressed 
sacrifice in terms of surrender offered by the worshipper. The sacrifice is centered on 


what we offer to Christ instead of what Christ offers to us. Another response was simply 
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“that’s hard” while another thought of Christ’s sacrifice but not necessarily as for them or 
by them. The lack of understanding of Christ’s Sacrifice in the mass calls to mind the 
position of Bishop Walter Kerr Hamilton which places the theology of Sacrifice before 
the theology of Presence. Hamilton argued that without Christ’s Sacrifice, any 
sacramental life with Christ would not be possible. 
Reflections 

I went into the initial focus groups with two assumptions. The first is that participants 
would not have a well-formed understanding of Eucharistic doctrine. What I didn’t know 
was to what degree and if there was any variance in responses from those who regularly 
attend the 9 am and 11 am masses. The second assumption was that community would 
be the main reason given for regular worship attendance. This assumption was based on 
the results of the parish surveys six years earlier.”°* The responses did yield some 
interesting and, in some cases, surprising data. I was surprised by the differences in the 
responses between the two groups. During the interview, I felt as if the 11 am Group 
focused more on theology than the 9am Group. However, when analyzing key words, the 
opposite is true, at least in terms of the frequency of words used. For instance, “Christ” 
was said 18 times by the 9 am Group and only 6 times by the 11 am Group. The word 
“Eucharist” was used 12 times by the 9 am Group and 3 times by the 11 am Group. 
“Presence” and “Sacrifice” were also used more by the 9 am Group, 6 to | and 7 to 5, 
respectively. This data does not lead to anything conclusive as the 9 am Group had one 


member in particular that spoke more than others and was largely responsible for the 


*68 Although only 4 of the 11 participants were members of the parish when those 
surveys were completed. These surveys are in the archives of St Swithun’s Episcopal 
Church. 
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frequency of the terms. The 11am Group was less verbose but perhaps more precise in 
their responses. 

Theologically the 11 am Group was more familiar with the idea of Real Presence and 
Sacrifice of the mass, even if they didn’t use the words in their responses. For instance, 5 
of 6 members of the 11 am Group acknowledged knowing the term “Real Presence” 
whereas only 2 of 5 from the 9 am Group had. I didn’t ask directly if the participants had 
heard the term “Sacrifice,” as I had with “Real Presence,” but I did ask if they had ever 
thought of the mass as a Sacrifice. Both groups answered this question with half of the 
participants addressing some understanding or reflection on Sacrifice and about half 
making no comment or not knowing the concept. 

I was generally surprised by the level of Eucharistic understanding, particularly from 
the 9 am Group. My assumption was that those who attend the 9 am Parish Mass, while 
still higher than any other liturgy in the diocese, would attract those with a lower doctrine 
of Christ’s Presence and Sacrifice. While the 11am Group did express a fairly orthodox, 
if not fully formed, understanding, the 9am Group was not far behind. I was surprised to 
hear the term “transubstantiation” in the 11 am Group, although I’m not sure the 
participant would define transubstantiation in the same way as traditional Roman 
Catholic formularies. 

I was most surprised by the admission of little to no catechesis regarding regular 
attendance to church and the Holy Eucharist. I expected more teaching on the virtue of 
regular church attendance than I did on the Eucharist, but the result was just the opposite. 
The responses from this first group set a baseline of Eucharistic and Ecclesiological 


understanding that I would use in creating the videos. They also greatly helped shape the 
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purpose of the videos. My intention going into the project was to focus more on the 
traditional elements of the liturgy and explain what those elements mean and why they 
are in the liturgy. After hearing the responses concerning Real Presence and Sacrifice, I 
felt the need to shape the videos to address these theological doctrines and then the 
liturgical actions that support them. In addition, I decided to spend a significant amount 
of the first video to address why coming to church is not only important, but necessary 


for Christian discipleship. 


Ritual Notes Step Two - Creating the First Video 


In the previous section, I discussed the initial focus groups with the goal to determine 
a baseline of Eucharistic theology and attitudes towards church attendance. Having 
evaluated the themes and lacunae from the responses, I was now able to design the 
videos. In this section I will address the methodology in creating the first video. 
Tools and Materials 

I created the videos using a Canon video camera, a standard tripod, wireless 
microphone purchased over the Internet, a 2 terabyte external hard drive and edited the 
videos on a MacBook Pro using Final Cut Pro software. The greatest financial 
investment was the Final Cut Pro software which cost $300. I considered using iMovie, 
the proprietary software from Apple which is native on Apple computers, but during the 
technology testing phase, I found the software unstable. Final Cut Pro was probably 
more software than needed for the project, but I did not have any issues with stability or 
reliability. My experience in making videos is mostly by trial and error. From 1993-1997 


I was a videographer for my father’s video production firm. During this time, I learned 
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the basics of film editing and production. In a previous parish I put this experience to use 
by creating a web series of fifteen videos.” 
Focus and Themes 

Using the data from the initial focus group set, I charted consistent areas in the 
answers to help craft the script for the video. I entered the focus groups assuming a low 
level of comprehension on Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the mass, but was surprised 
at the consistent acknowledgement that basic ideas of Eucharistic theology were not 
covered in the participants’ church experience. I felt the need to shift the focus of the 
videos from that of over liturgical catechesis, i.e., this is why we do x, y, and z in the 
liturgy, to include more Eucharistic theology. In some ways, my reflections from the 
focus group mirrored the Oxford Movement and the later Cambridge-Camden 
Movement; I chose for the theology to come first and then the ritual. The focus groups 
revealed an awareness of the doctrine of Real Presence but on the whole were not able to 
explain what that meant. The other gap in the focus groups came in articulating why it 
was important for a person to come to church. I felt the need to address these two issues 
before moving on the finer points of liturgy. In fact, 25% of the first video passes before 
the Holy Eucharist is even mentioned. 
The First Video — The Real Presence, https://youtu.be/SZNR64zpwrg 

I shot the video late in the evening of October 15, 2014. A young parishioner, who 
was home from college, agreed to assist me after the evening Bible Study. The majority 
of the video was shot in the nave and narthex of St Swithun’s Episcopal Church from 
7:45-8:30pm. The lateness of the hour contributed to lower lighting that I would have 


desired, but this was among the few times I could guarantee privacy during the shoot. 


269 ; 
www.youtube.com/anglican 
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The video begins with a scene in my vestry as I am vesting for mass reciting the 
traditional vestry prayers. I knew this was a scene rarely seen and would be completely 
new to the viewers in my parish. I wanted the viewers to have a sense of preparation for 
the content of the video and that for priests and laity, the mass is to be approached with 
seriousness, wonder, and ritual preparation. From there the video moves into the censing 
of the altar during the Introit from footage taken at Solemn High Mass at St Swithun’s on 
the Feast of St Michael and All Angels. Censing the altar with three sacred ministers is 
one of the more visually impressive parts of the mass and I wanted to make the 
connection that the highest ritual and ceremonial offered at St Swithun’s and, indeed, the 
Low Mass, flows from quiet prayers of preparation in the vestry. The scenes also set up 
the first question which is shown on the screen: Why go to Church? 

The script begins with my walking down the nave reminding the viewer of the 
powerful influence the Church has had over centuries and in the lives of countless women 
and men in every context and setting. I wanted to make the point that in the midst of 
great trial and difficulty, the Church has been the solid beacon of light and hope in the 
lives of God’s people. I argue that coming to Church is a pilgrimage from the ugliness 
and brokenness of the world of everyday experience to the beatific vision. I then inserted 
a scene from the St Michael and All Angels Mass of the Ecce Agnus Dei just before the 
people are called to receive Holy Communion. This scene was designed to begin making 
the connection between the mass and the beatific vision. 

Next, I reference the Book, Exodus””, and the image of Moses’s encounter with God 


and raiment of his face that resulted from this encounter and the midrash that Moses lived 


270 Exodus 34:29-35 
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his entire life with this raiment, having to veil his face until this death.*” I inserted a 
picture of Mother Theresa during this segment, assuming that she would be the most 
recognizable figure, whose character and radiance would be without question and that the 
viewer would understand that this ancient Church was still having the same effect on 
people as God had on Moses. I also hoped that the viewers would allow themselves the 
possibility that they too could have a similar experience. 

At this juncture, I set up my first question to the viewer. If it is true that for nearly 
2,000 years countless numbers of people have had transformed lives by Jesus Christ 
through His Church, then why is so much of the Church dying? In particular I reference 
the steady decline of the Episcopal Church by using the statistic that the average 
Episcopal Church has 64 people in church on a Sunday morning.””” I placed this statistic 
on the screen so it would be remembered. Additionally, as our own average Sunday 
attendance is around 320, I want the parish viewers to know that we are comparatively 
unique and that perhaps our theological and liturgical trajectory was a contributing factor. 
I also mention the recent survey from Pew Research that one out of three Americans 
under the age of 30 do not affiliate with any religious tradition. The point of these facts 
is to make clear that the pilgrimage to Church now has fewer pilgrims. 

I then pose a question about the motivation for going to Church, and I anticipated and 
answered common responses, many of which were expressed in the focus groups and in 
the cottage meeting surveys mentioned earlier. If the reason for coming to church was 


rooted in the experience and cultivation of community, I argue one could find better 


*7! George Robinson, Essential Torah (New York: Schocken Books, 2006), 387. 

*? Since shooting the video, the latest figures have shown the situation has worsened. 
The average Episcopal Church now sees only 61 people on Sunday. 
http://www.episcopalchurch.org/files/domestic_fast_facts 2013 0 _1.pdf 
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community in a variety of ways outside the Church. Likewise if one wanted to hear 
inspiration sermons or exceptional music, they could certainly find those elsewhere, 
including through digital means with the highest level of convenience. The only 
compelling reason to go to Church, to make this pilgrimage, is the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ. Upon making this statement, there is a scene from the St Michael and All Angels 
Mass of the Words of Institution over the bread and the subsequent elevation, with every 
liturgical embellishment St Swithun’s can offer. The torchbearers raise their torches, the 
thurifer swings the thurible, the acolyte rings the Sanctus Bell, and the Deacon and 
Master of Ceremonies hold the chasuble as I elevate the Sacred Host. 

The scene shifts as Iam walking down the side aisle of the Church, and I begin to 
explore the nature of a Sacrament. Understanding that a suggestion of Christ’s Real 
Presence in the bread and wine is confusing at best and controversial at worst; I again 
wanted to anticipate and address these concerns before going further. I acknowledge the 
theological terms of “transubstantiation” and “consubstantiation” and the theological 
baggage those terms carry, but I also state that these terms are attempts to explain what is 
beyond comprehension to finite human minds and therefore will always be 
unsatisfactory. 

I make the point that sacraments are effective signs from God. They are effective in 
that they bring about what they signify. I reference the quote from St Augustine that 
sacraments are ‘outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual grace’ and that they 
point to deeper realities and then bring about those realities in our lives. Using images 
from a recent baptism and a painting of Holy Unction, I use these two sacraments as 


examples of sign and signification as both sacraments, through the sign of the water and 
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oil, bring about the forgiveness of sin, grafting into Christ’s Body, the fusion of 
theological virtues in baptism and the healing unction of the Holy Spirit in Holy Unction. 
In the Holy Eucharist the bread and wine not only point to Body and Blood of Our Lord, 
but they also bring about the Real Presence of His Body and Blood. With this statement I 
again show a scene from the mass, this time from the Feast of the Holy Cross, when the 
Host is elevated after the Words of Institution. The visual connection that I’m trying to 
make is that the ceremony and ritual that surrounds especially the canon of the mass, is 
because Christ’s Presence is Real. 

With this connection made, I then draw on the work of Mascall and Vonier by 
addressing the nature of a sacrament. Using Vonier’s words, I describe sacraments as 
gifts with a physics all their own. They are unique gifts with entirely new laws.””° 
Because of this, I argue, we cannot compare the sacramental reality to our physical 
reality. I then make the distinction between a corporal presence and a corporeal presence. 
This is a distinction that was not made by the Reformers or Counter-Reformers, at least 
not in those terms. Reformation theologians seems to view “corporal” and “corporeal” as 
synonymous terms. The distinction I make, drawing again from Vonier and Mascall, is 
that the Presence of Christ is corporal in that it is his body, but it is not corporeal in that 
his body in not present physically, as in a place. Aquinas, Gardiner, Pusey and others all 
agreed that Christ’s Presence was Sacramental and not physical. To make that distinction 
they argued against the physical presence using the word corporal. That usage, however, 
does not mean that the Real Presence does not contain Christ’s Body. I wanted to make 
clear, as this has been the heart of the opposition against Real Presence, that Christ is not 


being moved or manipulated in heaven, as we profess that he reigns at the right hand of 
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God the Father. That being said, in the sacrament, his Real Presence is given, signified 
and make real to us through a mode unique to God. These statements were made as 
images of women and men receiving communion were displayed on the screen. 

Now that the nature of a sacrament had been addressed along with common critiques 
of Christ’s Sacramental Presence, I moved the focus of the video to the liturgical action at 
St Swithun’s, specifically those actions that reinforce and proclaim Real Presence. I first 
address the Prayer Book’s provision for Sacramental Reservation, stating that 
Reservation acknowledges that Christ’s Presence extends beyond the rite of communion 
by the faithful. I couple this statement with video from the Feast of the Holy Cross of the 
opening of the aumbry to repose the Blessed Sacrament after Holy Communion. I then 
call attention to the Sanctuary Lamp and describe its purpose as calling attention to the 
Real Presence of Our Lord in the Sacrament and how this Lamp dictates certain 
traditional acts of piety such as genuflection. A scene from the Feast of St Michael and 
All Angels is shown of the Sacred Ministers genuflecting together with the commentary 
that the ministers are not genuflecting to the altar, but to the Sacramental Presence of 
Christ. Next I describe the piscina, the sink in the sacristy where members of the altar 
guild and ministers clean the vessels in a way set aside especially for those items that 
have contained or touched the Body and Blood of Our Lord. The reason, I explain, is 
because it is not fitting for Christ’s Body and Blood to be disposed of like any ordinary 
substance and to be mingled in the sewer with garbage and waste. An image of Our Lord 
holding a Host is displayed making the connection between the Person of Jesus Christ 
and the consecrated Host, implying that how we treat the Host should be the same as how 


we treat Christ, because they are One. Finally I draw attention to the placement of my 
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fingers during the mass. The first example being of how my index finger and thumb are 
joined together from the Consecration of the Host to the ablutions, again stating that it 
would not be fitting for fingers that have held the Sacramental Presence to touch things 
without care. I note that my fingers are wiped upon the corporal just before the Prayer of 
Consecration to cleanse anything unclean before touching bread that will become the 
Sacramental Body. The final act involving my fingers is the ablutions, the ceremonial 
cleansing of the vessels and my fingers with wine and water. I show video from two 
masses, one in Ordinary Time where I wipe my fingers on the corporal before 
Consecration and the other from the Feast of the Holy Cross where I cleanse my fingers 
with wine and water. 

I acknowledge at the end that all of the ritual surrounding what the bread and wine 
touch and how they are disposed and the placement and cleansing of the celebrant’s 
fingers may seem like overkill, but that the point is that this Holy Eucharist isn’t an 
ordinary gathering of women and men doing ordinary things with ordinary bread and 
wine but that this is the very presence of Jesus Christ. With this statement I repeat the 
question asked at the beginning in a different way. Instead of asking “Why come to 
Church?” I ask “Why would you ever miss? Why would we ever want to miss an 
encounter with Our Lord?” I finish the video with a quote from Darwell Stone, who said 
that if we truly understand what is happening in the Holy Eucharist, we would never 
allow a celebration to pass without our participation in it. I end the video with an 
emphatic “I absolutely agree.” 


Reflections on the First Video — The Design 
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The two practitioners who remain the inspiration for this project, Bishop Fulton 
Sheen and Fr. Robert Barron, used different methods in their presentation. Bishop Sheen 
was dynamic and dramatic in his presentation while Fr. Barron remains mostly static 
before the camera. I have found both methods effective for different reasons. Bishop 
Sheen’s style is engaging and draws the viewers into the conversation. Fr. Barron’s style 
allows viewers to focus on the content by using pictures and video mixed in with his 
presentation. I wanted to include elements of Beauduin’s so-called prime directives of 
the liturgical movement, and I felt as if I addressed each in the video. I wanted viewers to 
understand the ritual of the mass, especially the High Mass. I also wanted to introduce 
ancient traditions in a new medium that was readily accessible to all. 

The Production 

Initially, I planned to model my presentation after Fr. Barron’s. I thought trying to 
model my presentation after Bishop Sheen’s would be risky as so much depended on 
charisma and presence. Bishop Sheen also spoke in front of a live audience which aided 
his ability to engage the listener. My first take on the video was according to Fr. 
Barron’s model. I was sitting at my desk and looked off camera, addressing an unseen 
listener. I used the images and books that were in my office to convey subtle messages 
about the purpose and content of the video. Missals, ceremonial guides, Prayer Books 
and images of Our Lady of Walsingham and Our Lord on the Cross clearly conveyed that 
this was an Anglo-Catholic message. I edited the video inserting images and text and 
sent the draft to Canon Jeremy Haselock, my theological and liturgical adviser for the 
project. Canon Haselock was at first skeptical with the format but then found it effective. 


I then previewed the video with the two remaining members of our advisory group, a lay 
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member of the parish and a member of my staff. They, too, were a little unsure how they 
felt not being directly addressed by the speaker but warmed to the approach. In the end, I 
was not satisfied with the result and reshot the video using Bishop Sheen’s more natural, 
but less safe, method. I also chose to keep Fr. Barron’s method of interposing images 
and text to supplement my presentation. 

I was not pleased with the lighting of the video, but I did not have additional lighting 
to remedy the problem and this would prove to be the only major technological difficult 
in the project. The video also showed, as was revealed in a focus group, the relative 
starkness of the nave. Bishop Sheen and Fr. Barron benefited from either well-crafted 
sets or incomparable European cathedrals as their backdrops. Their setting added an 
additional voice in the presentation - that of beauty. In my attempt to convey the beauty 


of the Mass, I felt limited by the handsome, but bare nave and sanctuary of St Swithun’s. 


The Second Video — The Sacrifice of the Mass, https://youtu.be/2emWPOuXeT4 

The second video was shot on the afternoon of All Saints’ Sunday, November 2, 
2014. After allowing the first video to soak for two weeks, I made two changes for the 
second: the video was shot in the daytime, and I remained stationary. The lighting of the 
first video was the greatest disappointment and, without any additional lighting to correct 
the problem, my only option was to shoot during the day. I chose to remain stationary to 
provide contrast to the first video and, because the church did not provide a dramatic 
backdrop, an attractive stationary location might be more effective. 

The content of the second video was to be on the Sacrifice of the mass. From the 


focus groups, I knew that knowledge of this doctrine was even more elusive than of Real 
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Presence. I wanted to convey that when we receive Holy Communion, we are receiving 
Our Lord as he was crucified; and that his sacrifice, the only sacrifice that ‘worked’, is 
now our own to offer to God the Father. I knew that for many, this would a challenging 
and new presentation of the mass. 

I set my camera near the shrine and votive candles for Our Lady of Walsingham. 
Unlike the first version of the first video, this time I directly addressed the camera. Like 
the first video, the opening scene is of a liturgy from St Swithun’s, this time from the 
offertory during a High Mass in Ordinary Time. I am facing the altar, and the smoke 
from the thurible is billowing behind me. As the choir finishes the offertory verse, the 
screen fades to black and the title of the video emerges. The audio from the mass 
continues, and the listener hears my voice offering the intention for the mass. This scene 
is very important to make a theological statement from the beginning: that the Sacrifice 
of the mass is impetratory. 

Whereas in the first video I began with a doctrine and then concluded with the liturgy, 
in this video I begin with the liturgy to conclude with the doctrine. In the first video, I 
wanted to make the case for why one should come to church, concluding with the 
doctrine of Real Presence. In this video, I wanted the viewer to begin in the midst of the 
liturgical action, particularly in the offertory, as the point of departure of the Sacrifice of 
the mass. In this case the lex orandi does in fact lead to the lex credendi, or at least the 
law of catechesis. I introduce the viewer to the Orate Fratres, the prayer that begins with 
“Pray my brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God the Almighty 
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Father.” I tell the viewer that this is the first time“"” the priest makes a full circle moving 


left to right and thereby addressing everyone. A scene from the mass in Ordinary Time 


°™4 The second time is at the Last Gospel. 
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fills the screen and the very action I described is played before the viewer. The people 
respond to the priest by saying, “May the Lord accept the sacrifice at your hands, for our 
good and for the good of all his holy Church.” Instead of reciting this response for the 
viewer, I allow the scene to speak for itself, as the congregation responds to my 
exhortation in the Orate Fratres. In this dialogue between priest and people, both use the 
word sacrifice. What do we mean by it? 

Similarly to the first video, I quickly acknowledge the controversy over this word and 
‘concomitant’ doctrine, especially since the 16" century. I respond by suggesting that this 
controversy is rooted mainly in a misunderstanding as to what we mean by sacrifice. 
Using language directly from the Prayer Book, I reference the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving which is offered to God through the setting aside of time, prayer, and 
adoration. In a current climate where time is an obsession, this understanding of sacrifice 
should not be dismissed. A particular visual I used in this scene is a picture taken at 
Evening Prayer of a mother helping her daughter through the Office. I took this picture 
at St Swithun’s, and it has been used in parish communications and stands as a powerful 
symbol of a busy family still finding time in their day to do something ‘difficult’ in terms 
of religious practice. Despite this laudable, and Prayer Book, understanding of sacrifice, 
I say there is another meaning, one with profound depth, that has the potential to 
completely change the way we look at coming to church. 

To prepare the viewer for the traditional understanding of the Sacrificial nature of the 
mass, I present an icon of Jesus teaching his disciples. I mention Jesus’s address to his 
disciples in John 15:13 that there is no greater love than to lay down one’s life for a 


friend. In a personal move, I then show a spontaneous video shot of my family in my 
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home. While this scene is playing, I talk about the parental instinct to give up one’s life 
for a child. By showing images of my own children, I make this statement a personal one 
and hope to connect with other parents who will recognize the truth of the statement. I 
then show a close up of Our Lord from the Isenheim Altarpiece, a very graphic image of 
the Crucified Lord. I intentionally juxtaposed the video of my children with the most 
graphic image of Christ’s crucifixion I know in order to bridge the intellectual 
understanding of Christ’s Sacrifice with the emotional response of a parent. I then say 
that Jesus Christ gave up his life for us, but he offered as a sacrifice to God the Father. 
This brings me to one of the major points I wanted to make in the presentation: the 
highest form of love is adoration and the highest form of adoration is sacrifice. 

I used an image from the looting in Ferguson, Missouri, during the aftermath of the 
Michael Brown shooting, a current reference, to call attention to the brokenness of 
humanity. That one picture represents a multitude of issues and challenges that all trace 
their root to human frailty. It is with this picture that I say that we, as broken people, 
cannot offer God perfect adoration. I show a picture of Old Testament sacrifices and 
explain that human brokenness is why the Old Testament sacrifices had to be offered 
again and again, not only for the sin of the people but even for the sinfulness of the priest. 
While slowly panning down an icon of Christ flanked by the Theotokos and the 
Forerunner, I state that Christ’s sacrifice is so central to our salvation because he and his 
sacrifice, unlike us, were perfect. It is here that I make the central point of the video. 
The Sacrifice of Christ is not only made present for us in the mass, but because we are 
grafted in him in baptism, we are able to join with him and in him as he perfectly offers 


himself to the Father. 
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I then reference the account of the woman who grabbed for the hem of Christ’s 
garment to be healed*”’ as I show a picture of my daughter standing before Rogier van 
der Wyden’s Crucifixion that hangs in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. I used this 
picture because I felt it effectively represented the point I was trying to make, that is we 
who celebrate the mass today are offering up what happened on the Cross nearly 2,000 
years ago. Those in the parish would recognize the girl in the picture as my daughter 
making another small point that we are not talking in abstract, but personal and near. My 
daughter in the picture, a sweet child of ten years, is placed in the role of the woman in 
Gospels reaching for Christ’s hem. Van der Wyden’s Crucifixion adds to this image as 
he painted Christ’s loin cloth in motion as if moved by a wind. Standing in front of the 
painting, one feels as if they could reach out and grab the cloth and cling to it as Christ’s 
gives us life to the Father on behalf of the world. 

Next I turn to the major historical critiques of the Mass as sacrifice. Christ is not 
sacrificed again. I emphatically say that Jesus died on the cross once for all. That one 
sacrifice He made, however, is made present in each celebration of the Eucharist. I used 
Salvador Dali’s painting of the Crucified Christ as I made this point. The perspective of 
the viewer is looking down on the cross, and I wanted the viewer to get the impression 
that Christ’s Sacrifice is present in the mass from a different perspective and not from a 
linear and literal re-sacrifice. 

I reference five liturgical acts that support and show Christ’s Sacrifice in the mass, 
but I make clear that these acts do not make the mass a Sacrifice. I especially rely on 


Mascall in this point as he was emphatic that the liturgical acts that suggest sacrifice do 


2" Matthew 9:21 
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not make the mass a sacrifice. Christ’s will and words make the mass a sacrifice.””° 
Among those acts that do point to the sacrifice is the presence of the altar. An altar 
historically has one purpose and one purpose only: to offer a sacrifice. I show a scene 
from the St Michael and All Angels Mass of the altar being incensed as the three Sacred 
Ministers process around it with the thurible. I point out that the bread and wine are 
consecrated separately. For Thomists like Vonier, this is among the crucial points. The 
sacrificial signification wasn’t necessarily grounded in the death of the victim, but in the 
separation of body and blood. In the mass, separate prayers of consecration are said over 
the bread and wine. This is something the viewers likely knew but never thought of it in 
sacrificial terms. I show a scene of the dual consecration from the Holy Cross Mass as a 
reminder of the action. I allow the scene to extend a few seconds as I lead into my next 
point addressing the elevation of the Host and Chalice. As sacrifices imply an offering 


up of a victim, we ritually signify this by offering up the Host and Chalice.””” 


I stop 
speaking, and the video of the mass continues without commentary as the wine is 
consecrated and the chalice is elevated. Next I discuss the offertory prayers and actions. 
These prayers and ceremonies are among those most hidden from the laity as they cannot 
see or hear them when they occur. Using a camera angle from behind the altar, allowing 
clear view of me as the celebrant and of my hands, I show the offertory prayers and the 
offering of the bread from a mass during Ordinary Time. From another angle, I show the 
offertory prayers and the offering of the wine from the St Michael and All Angels Mass. 


I mention the specific parts of the prayers that include the word “sacrifice,” such as the 


Orate Fratres that was shown at the beginning of the video and “Lord God we ask you to 


276 Mascall, 88. 
*17 We also offer up the bread and wine during the offertory prayers. 
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receive us and be pleased with this sacrifice we offer you with humble and contrite 
hearts” which is prayed at the conclusion of the offering of bread and wine. There is also 
the declaration of intention at the beginning of the Eucharistic Prayer, where the priest 
declares to offer the Sacrifice of the mass to the Glory of God and for a specific intention, 
demonstrating that not only is the word sacrifice used yet again but that the impetratory 
nature of the sacrifice is affirmed. To end the ritual examples, I call attention to the 
crucifix on the altar that stands to remind all who is the true priest and who is the true 
victim in this sacrificial offering. I conclude by reciting a verse from the hymn Alleluia, 
Sing to Jesus as a traditional hymn of Christ the High Priest, holding a Host, slowly pans: 
“Thou within the veil hast entered, robed in flesh our great High Priest; Thou on earth 
both priest and victim in the Eucharistic feast.” 

The second clarification I make against the historical critiques of the Sacrifice is that 
Jesus Christ is bodily in heaven at the right hand of God the Father. Here I affirm what 
Cranmer and two of the four English Prayer Books have affirmed about Christ’s bodily 
location. I also affirm that Christ’s Body and Blood are made present to us sacramentally 
under the forms of bread and wine so those participating in the Mass can offer him to 
God the Father as their own sacrifice. At this point I show a scene of people receiving 
Holy Communion at the St Michael and All Angels Mass. 

I ask the viewer to contemplate what has been presented and I restate the claim. Jesus 
Christ, through the Holy Eucharist, gives of himself so we as imperfect people can offer a 
perfect act of adoration to God the Father. This is not a new sacrifice, but the one 
sacrifice once offered is made present to us so we can join with Christ in the moment of 


our redemption. As an old devotional image of a tonsured priest elevating the chalice 
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before the crucifixion scene pans upward, I tell a story of how my mother used to give me 
money every Sunday to place in the offering plate as my own gift when I was a little boy. 
The money clearly wasn’t mine as I had no way of earning money and therefore I had no 
means in which to contribute. My mother gave me what was hers so I could offer it as 
my own. I assume for lifelong church goers, this is a scene that is not unique to my 
experience and that on a less cosmic scale this is an image of Christ’s Sacrifice given to 
us in the mass. 

I conclude the video by restating my central point: the Sacrifice of the mass is the gift 
of Christ’s offering to the Father on the Cross to us so that we may offer it as our own. 
And we offer this sacrifice again and again until it truly becomes our own. In those final 
words concerning the Sacrifice of Christ becoming our own, I draw on Cardinal 
Ratzinger’s argument that the reason we celebrate the mass again and again is because 
“we must still pray for it to become our sacrifice, that we ourselves, as we said, may be 
transformed into the Logos (/ogisiert), conformed to the Logos, and so be made the Body 
of the Christ.””’* I use again the image of my daughter standing before van der Wyden’s 
painting, this time panning down to show that this very scene is made present to us so we 
can offer Christ back to the Father. The video transitions and ends with my singing the 
doxological end of the Canon of the Mass. I thought by ending with the familiar words 
“by Him, and with Him, and in Him” the viewer would begin to make liturgical 
connections with the theology of Sacrifice just presented. The screen fades to black as I 
elevate the Body and Blood of Our Lord while singing “all honor and glory be unto Thee, 


O Father Almighty, world without end.” 


*78 Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, The Spirit of the Liturgy (San Francisco: Ingatius 


Press, 2000),173. 
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Reflections on the Second Video 

The informal feedback from the first video was positive but there were some 
comments saying that they would have preferred more images and text on the screen to 
help make connections. Even though it is a video, if it is just a person speaking then it 
ceases to have the full power of the image. In the second video I used a great deal more 
pictures and text on the screen, especially to demarcate the points I wanted the viewer to 
focus on. My skills on the editing suite Final Cut Pro were stronger with the second 
video due to the knowledge gained through trial and error while making the first video. I 
prefer the stationary position for some of the reasons I mentioned earlier regarding the 
relative starkness of the nave and inadequate lighting. This also allowed me to focus 
more on the content and to use more images and text on the screen. In the scene where I 
tell the story of my mother giving me the Sunday offering, I had to record and insert an 
audio recording instead of video for my voice. The video footage was not long enough to 
use, so the audio was necessary. I did my best to equalize the levels, but the end result 
had a noticeable difference in the audio. I do not feel it was too much of a distraction, 
but it was not ideal. As with the first video, Canon Haselock previewed the script and the 
video before publication for theological and liturgical errors, and the remaining members 


of our advisory team previewed the video for general impression and suggestions. 


Focus Groups - Reflections on the Videos 
In the previous section, I examined the design and production of two videos, The Real 
Presence and the Sacrifice of the mass. In this section I will discuss the focus group 


reactions to the videos. 
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The second set of focus groups convened on Sunday, November 9, allowing a week 
for reflection after the second video. This was important so that the members of the focus 
groups could watch the video in its entirely and if necessary, more than once. It also 
provided time for reflection, including a Sunday to participate in the Eucharist after 
watching the video. The same participants were invited back, and the grouping of 9 am 
and 11 am attendees was continued. I had smaller numbers for the second focus group: 4 
for the 9am Group and 5 for the 1lam Group. Each participant had received an email 
earlier in the week with links to the videos to ensure they had viewed the project. 

When asked about general reflections on the video, the 9 am Group preferred the first 
video, and the 11 am Group preferred the second video. At 9 am, one participant 
admitted to needing to watch the second video three times to understanding the content. 
The participant said, “I think I watched it three times because it is, to me, it is a very 
complex or very complicated idea and so you definitely convey it but it takes a while and 
you have to back and ask what does that mean again.” The statement identified the value 
of social media and the ability to watch the video more than once. 

Another participant agreed with the previous statement. To clarify, I asked if the 
second video was more complicated than the first. All three active participants” 
responded “yes: with one saying “yes, much more.” The theme that began to emerge was 
one of complication over the doctrine of Christ’s Sacrifice in the mass. 

The 11am Group, however, focused on the second video. When asked about general 
reflections, the first commenter said, “I thought the second video, for me, was more 


impactful than the first. I liked them both and I thought they were both helpful to me or 


*” As mentioned in the second on the first round of focus groups, one member was 
did not verbally participate. 
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sparked me to think; but the second one, to me, was much more challenging and stretched 
my thoughts.” This was followed by another participant who said, “It felt like, to me, 
that the first one was the beginner’s version, and the second was more advanced, and that 
you would need to be an advanced church goer to really be able to grasp that.” One 
participant added that they liked the second video and the “the idea of Christ’s sacrifice 
to God and yet for us and that allows us to make a sacrifice back to God, and that’s just 
beautiful and I had never thought of it in those terms before and I found it to be very 
moving.” Perhaps I overestimated the baseline in Eucharistic theology and presented 
material that was too complex or presented the material in a manner too complex. Again, 
I refer back to Hamilton who argued that catechesis for Christ’s Real Presence must be 
built upon Christ’s Sacrifice in the Mass. The fact that the second video seemed to 
resonate with the 1lam group more so than the first video suggests to me that Hamilton 
might be correct. 

Even though they liked the second video, this did not mean that the content was 
simple. Like members from the 9 am Group, two had said they watched the video more 
than once. I asked the 11 am Group if they thought the subject matter was new to them 
or something that isn’t discussed very often. One said that the subject matter is discussed 
at St Swithun’s but they “didn’t know if it was presented in a different way or a clearer 
way or a condensed way” and they watched the video three or four times. To that, a 
participant added, “I watched it once and thought a little about it to sort of process, and 
then I watched it again and I think that I learned more doing it that way.” 

Other general reflections touched on the presentation style. A participant commented 


from their experience as a therapist and the importance of helping people understand 
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“why they’re there” as a key in any group system. Another comment addressed the 
liturgical explanations saying, 

I liked how you explained things that you do, as you did the video, you not only saw 

them but you explained them. Because sometimes I’ve wondered, well, why do you 

turn around, I always wondered why you do that, and then I was hoping you would 
explain that and you did so I think that was helpful for me and I would watch more 
videos that explain more about why things are done they way they are. 

When asked for reflections on the production elements of the video, the responders 
enjoyed seeing the scenes from the various masses. One especially appreciated the 
liturgical teaching coupled with scenes from the mass. Two participant commented on 
the music, and one valued the placement of words and phrases on the screen. One said, 
“T loved the scene showing the incense and the windows. That was beautiful. But it was 
a nice mix. It wasn’t dry and boring and just one person giving a lecture, seeing the 
mass, hearing the mass, hearing the explanations and then sort of going into more in- 
depth explanations.” A member of the 9 am Group said, “One of the things that struck 
me was those (the videos) would be very nice to be a part of a formal website, webpage, 
as obviously as from an information perspective but also from an invitational perspective 
as well.” Again, a theme emerged addressed the medium as much as the message. The 
advantages of social media, as discussed earlier, is to be able to bring together different 
pieces of information as a new value, offer options, and provide opportunities for 
interaction by participants. 

Another participant complimented me by saying I have “a really good knack” for 
teaching, and they appreciated my approach. This was followed by a comment from 
another who agreed, commenting that my style was “very down to earth, I think, very 


knowledgeable, but explain things in a very easy way to grasp a very complicated 
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subject.” There was a comment regarding the audio from the second video. As 
mentioned earlier, I was not pleased with production value of this element, and it was 
noticed by the group. It did not appear to greatly impact the experience of the viewer, but 
it was noticeable. 

Moving on the substance of the videos, I asked how, if at all, has their understanding 
of the Real Presence changed. I qualified this statement by saying I was interested in 
their understanding and not belief, as I acknowledge the Anglican Tradition has a wide 
berth on Eucharistic Theology. All three vocal members from the 9 am Group 
acknowledged a deeper understanding of the Eucharist, if not their belief. One member 
said, “If you had asked me the question ‘what happens in the Eucharist’ prior to viewing 
those videos, I think I would have given a much different response.” One didn’t know if 
anything had changed spiritually for them, but that they had more information and that 
their devotion to Christ’s Presence was enriched by the videos. Another confessed to 
viewing the worship experience differently after having watched the videos. The 
participant said, “I wasn’t able to come to church last Sunday, but today, for me, a lot of 
things you were saying were going around in my mind which made it a different 
experience, it really did, and when I went up for communion today I was really thinking 
differently and it really did make a difference.” One participant had a theological critique 
of the presentation, questioning the assertion that “the only way you can really experience 
Christ’s presence” is through the Eucharist. They asked that if you were physically 


unable to attend, would you be denied the presence of Christ? Their personal faith would 
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not allow that theology. I added that the video did start with some assumptions, 
including that one is able to come to church.”*° 

The 11 am Group was not as talkative as the 9 am Group on this question. Two 
participants responded to the question. One said that they loved the teaching on the 
nature of a sacrament and that they never “thought about sacraments as gifts from God.” 
The other commented on their appreciation of the distinction between corporal and 
corporeal presence saying 

I guess I was brought up believe that it’s the presence of God, but when you had the 

description that it’s not about dragging and bringing him down from heaven to be 

here and when you aid that, I had a vision of every church in America dragging Christ 
down, which is not what is happening, but it was an interesting thing to me that how 
it’s the mystical gift of Christ being present here, but also there. 

I found this comment especially helpful, as I have viewed the confusion of corporal 
and corporeal presence a major issue for many in accepting Real Presence. As shown in 
Chapter Two, this was an important point for Stephen Gardiner in his open 
correspondence with Thomas Cranmer. Cranmer accused Gardiner of believing in a 
corporeal presence, which Gardiner clearly rejected. 

When asked if their understanding, again not belief, of the Sacrifice of the mass had 
changed, the 9 am Group was again more talkative. One member said, “Maybe I 
understand it a little bit better.” Another member expressed difficulty in making the 
connection between Old Testament sacrifices and the Sacrifice of Christ. They felt their 


understanding is improving, but there is still some work to be done. One member said 


the part that helped them was, 


*8° A fter the focus group had concluded, we have extended conversation about 
spiritual communion. 
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When you talked about how they had to sacrifice over and over and it was constant 
sacrifice because nothing, there were no perfect sacrifices, they were offered by 
imperfect people in imperfect ways and imperfect things and so in the perfect love 
that Christ had, he was the perfect sacrifice, yeah, the part that I still struggle with is 
why is my sacrifice, the part of sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, I can get that but 
beyond that, that’s the part that I get hung up on. 

One member from the 11am Group said they had never thought of Christ’s Sacrifice 
as presented in the video. Echoing an earlier comment, this participant had not thought 
of Christ giving himself and His Sacrifice to us in the Sacrament so we can offer Him 
back to God the Father. One said that this doctrine “was a pretty new concept” to them. 
Two others commented that the presentation was explained well, especially the story 
about my mother giving me the dollar for the Sunday offering. 

I then asked what the participants would have liked to have seen in the videos. The 9 
am Group did not have any major suggestions. One participant said they noticed the 
relative dullness of the church in the videos and another agreed. One did suggest that the 
videos could have had more scenes from the liturgy with the people participating. 
Another participant said the first video could have used more pictures to illustrate the 
brokenness of humanity. The 11 am Group suggested having people talk about their 
understanding of Real Presence and Sacrifice would be helpful. In addition to teaching 
and liturgical explanation, there was a sense that showing how ordinary lives process and 
live these doctrines would add to the experience. 

When asked if these videos motivated them to come to church, the responses were 
positive. From the 9 am Group, the first commenter said “For me, short answer, yes. 


Probably all of us from a motivational perspective have a laundry list of reasons why we 


come and that just added to that list and only increased the quantity but the intensity of 
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that motivation.” To this comment another said, “I just second that, totally.” The third 
response was also yes, with an additional statement making the connection between 
understanding and motivation. All members of the 11am Group also said they are 
motivated to come to church after watching the videos. The comment from Darwell 
Stone used at the end of the first video on how one will never miss an opportunity to 
participate in the mass if one knows what is truly happening, was particularly impactful 
for one participant. 

Every member of the focus groups said they would like to see more videos on 
different topics. When asked what makes this form of communication (and catechesis) 
effective, if at all, one member from the 9 am Group made the connection between the 
message and the messenger, saying that the video was effective because they trust my 
teaching. The most common response dealt with the ability to watch the content more 
than once. One participant said “Once you give a homily, it’s gone. And I’m not an 
auditory learner, so to be able to go back and revisit any content and to have the visual 
experience as well as the auditory experience, it helps my kind of learning.” Another 
praised the ability to be able to watch on their own time and as many times as they 
desired. One member was appreciate of the opportunity the videos gave for initial 
reflection on the content and then to be able to revisit the subject matter and reflect 
further. While some liked the format because it was visual and not auditory, one 
participant liked the fact that is was auditory and not just visual. One 11am Group 
participant mentioned the use of the images from the mass as being effective in 


community the content. 
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I asked a couple of questions that did not require much of a response from the 
participants. I asked if anyone forwarded the video content on to anyone else. Two 
members thought about doing it but were unsure if they should. I asked the 11am Group 
what they thought about the length of the videos, as the videos were 11:01 and 8:30, 


respectively. No one expressed anything negative about the length. 


Reflections 
Design and Production 

The biggest take-away from the second round of focus groups is that this form of 
communication and catechesis is not only effective, according to the responders, but also 
desired. I was somewhat surprised by the positive reaction to the videos, especially the 
comments regarding the production. While I thought the production value was 
acceptable for a video made with parish resources, I was concerned how it might be 
viewed within a marketplace of high-end videos that many are used to seeing on social 
media. I was affirmed and flattered by the comments directed toward my teaching style 
and knowledge of the subject matter. The participants wanted to see more videos on a 
variety of topics, and their responses suggest they would be consistent consumers and 
advocates, as in evangelism, for this type of virtual teaching. 
Eucharistic Theology 

I was pleased that some of the participants were able to restate on their own the 
Sacrifice of the mass and make knowledge comments regarding Real Presence. I do not 
know if any theological light bulbs went off, but I do think that their experience in church 


will be different after seeing the videos and that they will pay attention to manual acts 
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and words of the liturgy that support Real Presence and Sacrifice. While this project was 
designed to focus on these doctrines, I think a series of shorter videos teaching on the 
subject will be far more effective than one long video on each topic. The participants 
seemed engaged and very interested, but the subject matter was too dense and unfamiliar 
to unpack in just one video. 
Findings from the Focus Groups 

The responses revealed three major themes that are important findings for this 
project. First, the use of focus groups is an effective tool for clergy in understanding the 
theological knowledge of his parishioners. By establishing baseline through the first 
focus group, I was able to design two videos that directly addressed the opinions and 
theological gaps from the participants. It is also very helpful to see how certain 
theological constructs are viewed and processed in groups. Secondly, social media is an 
effective way of communicating theological concepts. Despite any adequacies in my 
videos, the medium was shown to be successful as a catechetical tool. Finally, the 
responses from the focus groups revealed that there is much to be done in the areas of 
mystagogy and Eucharistic catechesis within the Episcopal Church. While some 
participants demonstrated awareness of the doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice, it 


was evident that is much more work to be done. 


Social Media 
My initial plan was to create and use a traditional website in addition to Facebook and 
Twitter to promote and distribute the videos to the parish and beyond. I created the basic 


template for the website at www.ritualnotes.com based on Fr. Barron’s Word on Fire 
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: 281 
website. 


The website is hosted by Lunar Pages and I purchased a content management 
software from Pagelines that would create a responsive website that incorporates many of 
the current trends in web design.”*” Responsive web design eliminates the need for a 
mobile platform, making it easier for users of smart phones and tablets to view the 
content as easy as those on traditional computers. One of current trends of responsive 
design is putting all the content on the page so they user does not have to navigate 
through any menus. While this is an effective tool, I quickly realized this works best if 
the website has sufficient content. While I envision continuing this website for videos, 
study guides, and other documents, it is too much to host and promote two videos. I have 
plans to use the website in the future, but for the purposes of this project, I deemed it 
unnecessary to promote and host two videos. It was important, however, to have a 
presence on Facebook. I created a Facebook Page in June of 2014 with the title “Ritual 
Notes.” I used my personal Facebook page to promote “Ritual Notes” to my friends. I 
also created a Twitter account with the handle @ritualnotes. The videos themselves 
would be hosted on YouTube at the address www.youtube.com/ritualnotes. 
Multiplatform branding is common and I followed the example of practitioners such as 
Fr. Barron in using more than one social media platform. I was pleased and surprised to 
be able to use Ritual Notes across all platforms without any variation. The only other 
major group on Facebook with the same name is a group, not a page, that is dedicated to 
those “interested in the liturgical minutia of the Mass and Office in the western Catholic 


wi 283 
tradition.” 


281 
www.wordonfire.org 


*®? http://www.elegantthemes.com/blog/resources/web-design-trends-to-look-out-for- 
in-2015 
*83 https://www.facebook.com/groups/598729773525802/ 
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The response on the Facebook page was most interesting. As of December 8, 2014, 
Ritual Notes had 120 “likes” on Facebook. A “like” is the Facebook equivalent of a 
subscription. Those who “like” the page will have “Ritual Notes’” content on their 
Facebook wall. The most surprising statistic from Facebook’s analysis (available to 
owners of the Facebook Page) revealed that only 8 of the 120 “likes” were from St 
Swithun’s city in North Carolina. In comparison, 7 of the “likes” were from London. In 
fact, 37% of all the “likes” were from the United Kingdom. In addition, there were 
“likes” from France, China, and India. 

The vital statistics of these “likes” were equally fascinating. Of all the “likes”, 46% 
were from men ages 44 and younger. Only 14% of the “likes” came from women of all 
ages. The audience is clearly younger males from the United States and the United 
Kingdom, primarily in St Swithun’s city and London, England. This was not expected. 

Subscriptions on Twitter and YouTube were far smaller, however I did not promote 
these sites other than sharing content. As of December 8, 2014, the Twitter account had 
18 followers and the YouTube page had 16 subscribers. In total, Ritual Notes as a 
“brand” had 154 subscribers. To put this in context, the average Episcopal Church has 61 
people on a Sunday morning. 

YouTube Statistics 

The first video was published on October 16, 2014 to YouTube. The first day, the 
video was viewed 126 times. The following day the video was viewed 160 times. This 
increase is perhaps aided by the videos inclusion in a weekly parish email to nearly 500 
email addresses. From October 16, 2014, to December 8, 2014, the video has been 


viewed 489 times for a total of nearly 39 hours of viewing time. According to 
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YouTube’s analytics, the views have come from 19 different countries. Of the viewers, 
76% have come from the United States. The United Kingdom, Australia and Canada 
make up an additional 20% of viewers. 

While the focus group participants said they had no issue with the length of the video, 
the statistics suggest they were the exception. The American viewers had the most 
stamina in watching the first video, staying with it an average of 5:03. The United 
Kingdom viewers, the second largest viewing body, looked away on average after 2:53. 
Most of the viewers, 64%, watched the videos on the YouTube page. 36% watched the 
video embedded in a website, mostly likely Facebook. Those who watched the video on 
YouTube were more likely watch more of the video, an average of 4:56, than those who 
watched the video on Facebook with an average 4:23. 64% of the views came from 
computers for an average of 4:16. 19% came from mobile phones, who interestingly, 
watched almost a minute longer of the video for an average of 5:01. Those who watched 
the video from a tablet, 16% of the views, watched the video the longest, averaging 6:21. 
49% of the viewers used Apple products, viz., computer, iPhone, or iPad. 45% of the 
viewers used Windows as their operating system. Of all the platforms, those who used 
the Android operating system watched the video longer, averaging 6:35. 

YouTube says that the average viewer loses interest in watching a video after 15 
seconds.”™* The first video did not have significant drop off in views until 33 seconds in 
the video. While this is not a long time in relation to the full length of the video, it is 
twice the length in terms of retention of the average YouTube video. Relative to other 


videos of similar length, the first video was above average in viewer retention save a span 


*** https://support.google.com/youtube/answer/1715160 
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of 1:12 where the views were on average with other videos. 36% of the views made it to 
the end of the video. 

The first video did not, in social media terms, go viral. Four people ‘liked’ the video 
on YouTube, one person subscribed to the YouTube channel as a result of viewing the 
video, and one person shared it on Facebook. 

The second video was published twice: first on November 3, 2014 and then on 
November 5, 2014. After the initial posting, I received feedback of a typo on one of the 
words on the screen at 5:14. I corrected the typo and uploaded the corrected version 
without deleting the first video. I kept the first video in order to retain YouTube’s 
analytics. 

From November 3, 2014, to December 8, 2014 the uncorrected video had been 
viewed 164 times for a total viewing time 623 minutes. 77% of the views came within 
the first four days. This makes sense as the video was not promoted after the corrected 
version was uploaded. 

Like the first video, 74% of the viewers were from the United States and the next 
19% were again from the United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia. This video was three 
minutes shorter than the first, yet the average viewing time was almost a minute shorter at 
3:47 compared to 4:44 with the first video. United States viewers watched an average of 
3:51 while the United Kingdom viewers lasted longer on this video than the first, making 
it to 3:28 before turning away. 70% of the views came from the YouTube page with the 
remaining 30% from an embedded website, presumably Facebook. In contrast to the first 
video, those who watched from the YouTube page or Facebook watched the video nearly 


for nearly the same length, 3:49 and 3:45 respectively. The numbers regarding the type 
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of device on which the video was viewed was nearly identical to the first video. 62% 
viewed on a computer, 23% on a mobile phone and 16% on a tablet. Also identical to the 
first video was the connection between viewing device and viewing time. Those 
watching a tablet remain with the video the longest, with the mobile phone and computer 
following. For this video, those who watched a tablet watched on average nearly two 
minutes more than those on the computer. 47% watched the video on a Windows based 
device and 43% watched on an Apple product. Those who watched from an Apple iOS 
(iPhone or iPad) were the longest viewers on average. 

Whereas the first video held viewers for 33 seconds before significant drop offs, the 
second video began to lose viewers after 10 seconds. 30% made it to the end of the 
video. The second video didn’t perform as well overall as the first in terms of relative 
retention in comparison to other YouTube videos of similar length, but it did register high 
retention from 5:01 to 5:32. During these 30 seconds, the video focused on the liturgical 
elements that support the Sacrifice of the Mass and were almost exclusively scenes from 
liturgies. 

This video was similar to the first in terms of social media sharing. After watching 
the video, two became subscribers to the YouTube page, two ‘liked’ the video, and one 
shared it on Facebook.”*° 

The corrected version of the second video was uploaded on November 5, 2014. From 
November 5, 2014, to December 8, 2014, the video had been viewed 109 times for a total 
of 434 minutes. This time 91% of the views came from the United States with only 6% 


coming from the United Kingdom and Canada while none from Australia. 75% of the 


*8° Tt cannot be shown by YouTube’s analytics, but I assume that I am the lone figure 


who shared the video on Facebook. 
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views came from the YouTube page, and the remaining 25% came from an embedded 
webpage. Those who saw the video from the embedded page on Facebook watched more 
of the video than those who watched from the YouTube page. 

Continuing the trend, of those who watched on tablet, 19%, watched more of the 
video than those from any other device. Those watching from a computer watched only 
3:34 of the video compared to 4:00 from the mobile phone and 5:20 from the tablet. This 
video did not do as well as the others in audience retention. There was one section of the 
video, around 6:17, that performed below average compared to other YouTube videos of 
similar length in viewer retention. When the subject matter turned to Christ’s Sacrifice 
becoming present in the mass, the audience retention was higher than other videos of 
similar length. Only one person subscribed to the YouTube page after viewing the video 
and there were no “likes” or shares. It is difficult to combine the statistics for the two 
versions of the same video, other than a combined total views of 273. 

Reflections 

The most significant piece of data from the YouTube analytics is the average viewing 
time. I imagine those in the focus group watched every minute of the video because they 
were asked to. After watching the video in its entirety, they responded positively to the 
content and expressed an interest in more videos of its type. For those who are not 
members of a focus group and have committed to watching a full video, one only has 
about 4 minutes to present the material. In addition, the first 15 to 30 seconds of the 
video must grab the attention and imagination of the viewer if they are to stay for the 
duration of the video. The videos I produced began with slow, long, and quiet portions of 


liturgy or liturgical preparation. The members of the focus group appreciated these 
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scenes, but they also are members of the parish who recognize the place and people. If 

the video is to be shown only to members of the parish, this may not be an issue; but for 
wider distribution, I will need to rethink how the content is presented along with what is 
to be presented, along with how, in the first minute. 

The data shows that YouTube and Facebook are easy, cheap, and effective ways of 
presenting information globally. I was surprised at the global reach of the videos, 
especially the United Kingdom, Canada, and Australia viewers. Perhaps this shouldn’t 
be surprising as they are all countries with Queen Elizabeth II as the Head of State and 
Supreme Governor of the Church of England and therefore have an Anglican and Anglo- 
Catholic interest. Along those lines I was somewhat surprised by the percentage of men 
who “liked” the Ritual Notes Facebook page in relation to women. Since more men tend 
to identify with Anglo-Catholicism, this perhaps also shouldn’t be a surprise. 

What I do not understand is why the first video received nearly twice as many views 
as the second. I thought the second video was superior in delivery, content, and 
production. On November 12, 2014, I spent $19.98 to promote the second video in a new 
post. The promotion was targeted to people who “liked” “Ritual Notes” on Facebook and 
their Facebook friends in the United States. Over a period of a day, the post reached 
2,373 people and generated 69 actions. Those actions represented some form of 
interaction with the post, comment, “like”, share, or clicking on the link. 28 people 
viewed the video, 33 clicked to visit the YouTube page, 12 “liked” the “Ritual Notes” 
Facebook page and 5 shared the post with others. The demographics reached were 
consisted with those who “liked” the page: 77% men and most coming from the 35-44 


age group. Despite the reach and promotion, the video do not go “viral.” That being 
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said, two videos that have a combined length of 19 minutes were watched 762 times for 


nearly 57 hours, not an insignificant amount of time. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
RESULTS 


What Worked 


In evaluating the project, I am convinced that using modern media is an effective way 
of introducing the faith to a modern audience. Not only is it effective, but it is cost 
effective. The total amount spent on this project, including technology, web hosting, and 
Facebook promotions, was under $500. This makes effective catechesis within reach of 
parishes with the smallest of budgets. 

The technology, despite the steep learning curve at times, worked as hoped. Video 
technology has become vastly less expensive in recent years. While I spent $300 on the 
video editing software, it was a professional editing suite that is used by film editors are 
large Hollywood movies”*°. The one piece of equipment that was not up to my high 
expectations was the video camera. High Definition video cameras with professional 
lenses can be quite expensive and were outside my project budget. In the future, I would 
like to invest in a professional HD video camera. A surprising find was the ease and 
stability of using YouTube for large video files. Using the church’s Wi-Fi, I was able to 
upload each video in under three hours. I never had an issue with YouTube and the 
playback quality was high and consistent. YouTube’s built-in analytics were 
extraordinarily helpful in measuring the reach and interaction of the viewers. Fr. Robert 


Barron’s advice to those entering the mission field via social media is to focus on the 


*8° http://www.creativeplanetnetwork.com/news/news-articles/editing-social-network- 
final-cut-pro-angus-wall-and-kirk-baxter/372026 
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°87 When the technology works as advertised, one is freed to focus on the 


content. 
message and not the vehicle of delivery. 

While it was below what I had hoped, the fact that two videos were viewed 762 times 
for nearly 57 hours is significant. Based on the feedback from the focus groups, the 
format and the method of delivery reaches people across the generational spectrum and is 
effective in communicating information and the possibility of retention is significantly 
increased with the ability to replay the videos as often as needed. With the focus group 
feedback and the data showing how easy it is to reach a global audience, I will spend 
more time in the future building up the Ritual Notes community. In the future, I plan to 
use the website, www.ritualnotes.com, to create additional videos along with study 
guides, articles, and blog posts. 

What influences church attendance is a very difficult thing to measure. I had hoped 
that if the videos found wide circulation in the parish and were moved by the reality of 
Christ’s Real Presence in the Eucharist and that they were receiving His Sacrifice to offer 
as their own then they would embody Darwell Stone’s comment about never missing a 
mass once you know what’s really happening. The average Sunday attendance for the 
eight Sunday’s before the video’s release was 321 persons. The eight Sunday’s after the 
first video’s release was 333. While I cannot directly correlate the videos to increased 
church attendance, the data shows a 4% increase in Sunday attendance over four months. 

I was most heartened by the ability of the focus group participants to talk about Real 
Presence and Sacrifice in a manner that demonstrated their understanding of the material. 
Their comments in the focus groups were not regurgitations of what was said in the 


video, but there was clear evidence of reflection and synthesis with their existing 


°87 See page 20. 
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theological understanding. When one participant spoke about Real Presence not being 
corporeal and that Christ was not being moved around heaven as the Host is moved on 
the altar, the comment showed they had made a significant step towards a more mature 
Eucharistic understanding. They were able to articulate Christ’s Presence in a way that 
was sometimes difficult for English reformers. I was especially delighted to hear 
responses that were able to make sense of the Sacrifice of the Mass, one the most difficult 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. There is still some teaching that needs to be done but, as 
one participant said, they have been challenged and their thinking has been stretched to 
include Sacrifice into their Eucharistic theology. 

I was also pleased with the function and feedback from the focus group. The groups 
were populated by diverse voices who took their role very seriously and gave honest and 
helpful feedback. Perhaps the most surprising is that they participants wanted to be a part 
of the process. Their responses were helpful, insightful, and sometimes surprising. From 
a methodological perspective, I will be open to using focus groups, even if less formal, on 
future endeavors. 

The Ritual Notes Facebook page worked well. I was surprised at the relative lack of 
local “likes” but was energized by the global “likes.” The Ritual Notes Facebook 
community continues to exist and when more content is added the page, the more “likes” 
and interactions I will have. It was difficult to expand the reach of the page with only 
two videos. Facebook, I believe, is still the best social media tool to disseminate the 
videos and content in terms of reach and ability for interaction. 

Finally I believe the responses from the focus groups show that traditional liturgy, in 


this case ceremonial from the American Missal, is not a barrier to new disciples when 
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accompanied by catechesis. Among the more emphatic responses from the focus groups 
were those praising the liturgy and appreciating the explanations and wanting to know 
more. In addition, the responses showed that when armed with ceremonial that conveys 
meaning, the worshipper is able to go deeper in the Eucharistic celebration. As discussed 
in chapter four, the focus group responses revealed great catechetical opportunity and 
willingness for a mystagogical process. The implications are that if clergy were able to 
use social media for liturgical catechesis, they may be able to enrich and expand the 
liturgical offerings of their parish, not just in terms of ceremony, but in teaching the 
temporal and sanctoral calendar, allowing for a richer experience of the Church Year 
thereby deepening the discipleship of the parish. My experience in the parish has been, 
and this was supported by the focus group responses, that people are longing for 
meaningful and beautiful liturgy in contrast to the ugliness and shallowness of the world 


outside. 


What Didn’t Work 
The biggest disappointment is the inability, of the second video in particular, of the 
videos to “go viral.” Perhaps my expectations are little high, but I thought the videos 
would generate more than 1,000 views. Earlier in the year Forbes Magazine published an 
article describing Facebook’s own admission that organic reach, that which makes 
content viral or not, is declining. The reasons range from the increased amount of videos, 
pictures, and documents that are on Facebook as well as Facebook’s algorithm that 


: : 288 
determines what shows up in a person’s feed. 


°88 http://www.forbes.com/sites/ewanspence/2014/06/06/facebook-puts-everyone-on- 
notice-about-the-death-of-organic-reach/, Accessed December 10, 2014. 
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I was also disappointed in the average viewing time. This might have been my 
biggest miscalculation. I assumed that if I person was interested in the content and I 
showed videos of beautiful liturgy, they would watch the entire video. I frankly never 
thought of people not watched the full length. With the average viewing time less than 
half of the video, it would be impossible to present the full teaching of Real Presence and 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. I know now that in the future my videos will need to be half as 
long at the most. I also need to be very aware of the video’s first 30 seconds as, 
according to data discussed in chapter four, this is where most viewers will decide if they 
will continue watching. 

As mentioned in Chapter four, the website did not work as planned. I underestimated 
the amount of content needed to populate the webpage, especially one that is built with 
responsive elements. I spent a great deal of time in constructing a website that would be 
beautiful, but I failed to heed Fr. Barron’s admonition that content is critical. The energy 
spent in creating a responsive website with beautiful pictures and text could have been 
better spent creating content that would generation traffic to the site. 

In the previous section I said that I thought the focus groups worked. Their responses 
were encouraging and there was clear evidence to theological expansion and depth, but I 
would like to have seen more Eucharistic epiphanies. This is perhaps more an issue of 
my expectations than on the effectiveness of the project. I think the small size of the 
focus groups worked, as is recommended by Bryman and others, especially for the first 
session. However, the smaller size became a liability for the second session as several 
participants could not attend due to unforeseen circumstances. The data from the second 


session was helpful, but I would like to have had more voices. 
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I do think the project would have been better served with more videos of shorter 
length. Even though the participants all watched the videos in their entirety, nineteen 
minutes in two videos was perhaps too much to consume. As the data shows that most 
stopped watching before the halfway point, I imagine that my participants began to 
experience some intellectual and theological fatigue during the viewing process. I would 
be curious to see the data from more videos with smaller doses of information and 
imagery. In the future I plan to shorten the length and increase the number of videos. I 
would like to do videos on all the sacraments: baptism, confirmation, confession, 
matrimony, unction, holy orders, and more on the Holy Eucharist. I would also like to 
create a systematic mystagogical approach to the videos, starting with baptism, so I could 
mirror the mystatogical aim of initiating Christians deeper into the sacramental mystery 
of Christ. As some sacraments build upon the other, I would need to address the natural 
and theological progression with my design. 

In the sixth chapter of Isaiah, the prophet has a vision of heaven. The vision is filled 
with beauty as the Lord is seated on a throne with a long flowing robe that fills the 
temple. There are fiery seraph flying around the throne, each with six wings, two to veil 
their faces and feet due to their proximity to God, and two to fly. Their language was the 
Sanctus: Holy, holy, holy. In this scene Isaiah hears his call as the Lord asks “Whom 
shall I send?” Isaiah’s mouth is purified by a coal from the altar of incense and he 
answered “Here am I; send me!””®’ One wonders if Isaiah ever had a choice but to say 
yes to God. Surrounded by the beauty of heaven and in the very presence of God 
Himself, what could he say? Why would he want to say anything else but yes? It has 


been the conviction of this project that if every child of God had this vision they would 


289 Isaiah 6:1-8 
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also say yes; here am I! Send me! Without this vision or even the want of this vision, the 
Church will and has declined. I have sought to argue in this project that this beatific 
vision is presented most perfectly this side of heaven in the Most Holy Eucharist. 

As our Prayer Books have taught, Christ is present under the forms of bread and wine 
in the Eucharist. Our Prayer Books have also taught, to varying degrees, that Christ’s 
Presence is there whether the person believes it or not. Certainly the benefits of Christ’s 
Presence and perceived through the eyes of faith, but the reality exists whether one’s eyes 
are open or closed. The doctrines of Christ’s Real Presence and His Sacrifice in the Mass 
help show the successors of Isaiah both the throne of Almighty God and to hear His call 
by introducing the beauty, awe, and conviction of his real and abiding presence. 

This doctrine has been taught by the Church of England and her daughter churches 
from her beginnings. There have been other doctrines and other interpretations of this 
doctrine from the beginning as well, and this project does not dispute that fact. 
Ambiguity may provide a reprieve in times of conflict but it does not provide inspiration 
in times of apathy. A recovery of the catholic understanding of the Eucharist is not a 
betrayal of Anglican teaching or heritage, rather it is a claiming of it. Care must be given 
against trying to define too much or decipher too clearly the mystery of God as those 
efforts will ultimately deny that such a mystery exists. Taken to an extreme, however, 


this care can become carelessness. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
CONCLUSION 

“New Media Mystagogy” is a term I have created to describe the aim of this project. 
Mystagogy, as exemplified in the homilies of Church Fathers such as Chrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril, and Ambrose, is initiation of Christians deeper into the 
sacramental mystery of Christ. More than just liturgical catechesis, mystagogy has at its 
end a teleos of transformation in Christ. “New Media Mystagogy” is this process 
presented through the means of social media. 

In the first chapter I established my ministry context in the Episcopal Church and my 
theological, liturgical, and ecclesiological values. I demonstrated the systemic decline in 
average Sunday attendance among domestic dioceses in the Episcopal Church. This 
information is important to the project as it raises the question about the catechetical and 
mystagogical health of the Episcopal Church. I also established the conviction I share 
with Darwell Stone, that if one knew what happened in the Holy Eucharist, they would 
not miss a celebration. Specifically I hold that the Eucharistic doctrines of Real Presence 
and Sacrifice as primary. From this emerged the thesis that if members of the Episcopal 
Church knew what was happening in the Holy Eucharist, they would not miss a 
celebration and therefore average Sunday attendance would rise. 

In chapter two I surveyed the doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice in the Anglican 
tradition, beginning with Henry VUI. I showed that these doctrines have been present and 
robust from the beginning and have persisted even during times of serious opposition. I 
showed how recent Anglican scholarship has helped find a way forward from historic 


Eucharistic controversies surrounding Real Presence and Sacrifice. 
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Having established the Anglican pedigree with Real Presence and Sacrifice, in 
chapter three, I turned to how these doctrines are presented in Anglican liturgies, namely 
the Church of England and the 1979 Book of Common Prayer. I also examined the 
American Missal and how it presents and teaches Real Presence and Sacrifice through 
ceremonial instruction. 

Now that the thesis has been established and theological and liturgical exploration to 
support the claim completed, the question was how does one present these doctrines to a 
new generation with the aim of deeper participation in the sacramental mystery. In 
chapter four, I explored the design, implementation, and results of “Ritual Notes,” the 
name of the social media campaign to share two videos created to teach the doctrines of 
Real Presence and Sacrifice. 

In chapter five I discussed the results of “Ritual Notes.” I examined the focus group 
responses, social media, and YouTube analytics. I showed how there is a deficit in the 
understanding of Real Presence and Sacrifice and that using social media is an effective 
way of presenting catechesis leading to an intentional program of mystagogy. 

Two quotes that have pervaded this project have come from Percy Dearmer and 
Darwell Stone, two English clerics who wrote after the First World War. War has a way 
of challenging ambiguity and this includes theological ambiguity. Dearmer was 
convinced that we must “stir the blood” of our people with beauty and truth if we wish 
them to open their eyes to the beatific vision. Stone believed that if we truly understood 
what was happening in the Mass, we’d never miss. This project has tried to combine the 


convictions of both men. 
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The use of social media and video is but another way to communicate the faith, as 
parchment, movable type, and radio waves were used before. In creating videos that 
speak to this beatific vision communicated by the Presence of Christ in the Mass, this 
project has endeavored to “stir the blood” so that we may never miss the Mass. The 
results were encouraging but not overwhelming. The data shows that there is much work 
to be done in communicating Eucharistic doctrine but also much hunger to receive it. 
This project has revealed four things: 1) the means of social media and YouTube videos 
are effective tools and can be used by clergy and parishes of any means. 2) The use of 
focus groups are effective tools for clergy to understand the theological opinions of the 
parish. 3) The Real and Objective Presence of Christ under the forms of bread and wine 
and His Sacrifice re-presented in the Eucharistic action are authentic and historical 
theological views of Anglicanism. 4) Members of the Episcopal Church are ill-formed 
but eager to hear this teaching. 

“New Media Mystagogy” uses social media and video to communicate the 
Eucharistic doctrines of Real Presence and Sacrifice to disciples of Jesus Christ with the 
aim of bringing them deeper into the sacramental mystery of Christ. The statistics of the 
Episcopal Church serve as an invitation and plea for renewed discipleship. The Church 
Fathers successfully used the medium of their time, oration, to initiate their people deeper 
into Christ’s sacramental life. The medium of our time, video and social media, is readily 
available and accessible for church leaders today to do the same. 

If we are to “stir the blood” of our people, we must offer them Christ’s Blood. By 


presenting his Sacrifice made present in the Eucharist and the abiding and objective 
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Presence that follows, we will be able to not only usher more into our churches, but into 


the life of Christ himself. 
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APPENDEICES 
Appendix 1.1 


Focus Group 
First Session 
9am Group 


Key: 
F - Female 
M - Male 


Question 1 
If your opinion, what is the purpose of coming to church 


F1 - Praying 

F2 - I would agree, praying, but in community. 

Fl - yes 

M1-I think the community aspect is key. Otherwise anything that we could do, we could 
do in isolation. But I think we’re called to be in community with one another. 

F3 - I agree about the community and also for me to be in the presence of Christ, which I 
can feel anywhere but I particularly when I come to church. 

M2 - Well, of course I agree with everything y’all have said and I think it’s also a dual 
kind of thing...it’s in community your relationship with God but you can do your own 
thing - personal relationship with God and it all works together because we’re all on this 
journey, you know, together. We all have our own struggles and help each other, but it’s 
also about us, or me, finding the discipline within myself and what I feel like I need to do 
for my own personal journey. That’s nice too, it challenges us ourselves and it challenges 
us to get along with our fellow man and woman which I think is the most important thing 
there is, and of course doing it through a common faith (garbled) 

M1 - You know I think another piece of it too, at least for me personally, is, it’s like 
coming into a spiritual filling station, that uh, you know, over a seven day period, 
assuming just Sunday to Sunday worship, I realize there are other opportunities, but uh, 
you get on empty and your car needs to be fueled back up again and I think we need to 
and I think that is a key piece of what we personally get out of the worship service. 

F2 - I think the Eucharist is important to me because of that, to me that is filling, to 
receive Christ, and you can’t go anywhere else. 

F3 - Absolutely. 


Is weekly church attendance important and if so, why? 


F1 - Again, please? 
Is weekly church 


Fl - Why, yes. But I don’t know, um, I don’t know, help me. 
MI - It is important to you? 
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Fl - Yes. Church all the time. I like the church. 

M1 - I think the question becomes why do you like church. 

F1 - Yes. I don’t know, really, why. 

M2- It’s hard to put in words, sometimes. 

Fl - Yes. 

M2 - But, but it’s important. 

F3 - I think it’s an important, (laugh) discipline is a word that comes into mind, that it’s 
just an important part of your faith that you come to church that you make yourself 
present that you are here. 

F2 - I think it’s hard to be, I think it’s hard to live out your faith and to be in faith if 
you're not here being a part of community and hearing the Word and participating in 
communion, I think it’s very difficult, it’s very easy to stray. 

MI - It perhaps goes back to community because I’ve heard so many say “Well I don’t 
have to go to church to be in, you know, God’s presence” and uh, which, I guess logically 
makes sense if God is omnipresent, but to me, as I say, it goes back to that community, I 
think by going once a week there’s that discipline piece where you are in communion 
with others once a week whatever else you do and it refuels and it establishes community. 
I think the discipline. I think that’s a good point about discipline, I think that’s a piece of 
it and coming from the Methodist tradition, (laugh) discipline is important, the ‘method’ 
of how you worship is very important 


To tease that out, to follow up, studies have shown, and I can’t give an immediate 
study, I know Pew Research does lots of studies on the religiosity of Americas and 
despite the fact that younger generations no longer affiliate as highly with religion 
or belief in God as their parents and grandparents did, America, still by and large is 
a relatively religious country, in terms of professing faith compared to other 
countries, and yet, church attendance is steadily declining, there is a sort of 
dichotomy between “I believe in God” but I don’t think going to church is 
important. This is another reason for asking the question, why is coming to church 
important if that helps stimulate any thoughts. 


M1 - Well one of the realities, I think, today is that there are so many alternatives to 
traditional worship. We have television, we’re texting, we’re tweeting, there are so many 
other forms of worship so-called available to us. Every channel on Sunday morning has 
some sort of worship service, I don’t know how many people watch that, people might 
consider that going to church. And I think our society, I think there are public arguments 
that you don’t have to come to church to come in contact with God and I think a lot of 
people buy that 

F2 - I think for me coming to church is intentional and it’s different, and our service is so 
different that what’s in society and the world right now that it gives, and I’m talking 
about me, that I don’t get anywhere, and I want to be here, and the more I’m here the 
more I want to be here. 

F3 - And, yeah, the difference between that and the tv and the satellite radio cast, when 
we’re here for HE , Christ is present and I just don’t know how you will get that in the 
company of other people if you’re just in your car or on your cell phone, or I wouldn’t be 
able to. 
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M2 - For me, one thing that’s really added to my - enjoyment - of wanting to come to 
church is joining the choir. For me, just singing is a wonderful way of to be part of that, I 
like being part of..it’s added a whole other dimension for me to be a part of the choir, it’s 
opened up my eyes, and I get to learn from Christin, her take on things, and it’s very 
fulfilling and I can’t get that anywhere else. 

F3 - And that’s a good point, at church you get the spoken word, you get the music, you 
get the beauty of the nave, you get the community, there are so many parts and pieces, the 
smells when you come to 11:00. 


In your experience in church, have you ever heard a clear argument as to why you 
should come to church on a weekly or regular basis? 


M2 - From you. 

(laughter) 

Besides current experience, can you go back, can you recall a clear argument, 
apologetic for why you should 


F2 - Well, when I was little, it was because my parents said to be there, and we went to 
church because that’s why you did. 

M2? - Exactly. 

F2 - and that’s what it was 


But from the church itself, clergy, materials, SS teachers, things of that nature 


M2 - If I heard something, it was kind of generic, you should do it because it’s the right 
thing to do to; more short answers that don’t get into the meat of why you should. That’s 
what I like about you, Steve, you like to stop and just let’s just get into this. Let’s figure 
this out. Why are we doing this. If you don’t know you’re doing anything, when you 
know why it makes it that much you want to do it more, it gives you a sense of purpose, 
reason. 

F3 - From my childhood, and I guess to boil it down would be to stay right with God. IF 
you didn’t go to church then you would be on the bad side of God, you would not be right 
with God. 

M1 - Well in the Southern Tradition, it’s a part of being raised right, the piece of being 
raised right is that you’re in church every Sunday. My father was a Methodist minister 
and his thought was if I can’t get my own children to come to church on Sunday morning 
then I’m really hard pressed to ask others to come, so we were there. And that mean 
Sunday morning, Sunday night and that meant Wed night, every week. And if there were 
revivals you were there every night. 


We’ve got 3 remaining questions, at least, what do you think happens in the HE? 
F2 - I’m not sure I know exactly what your asking but I think Christ becomes present in 


the gifts, in the bread and wine, Christ becomes present and we receive Christ in the 
Eucharist. 
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M1 - That Christ comes into us literally through the intake of the Body and the Blood. 
Uh, but I think it goes the other way, we go into Christ through the worship piece of the 
Eucharist. That’s a form of adoration I guess, certainly worship of Christ. 

F2 - I think we all become when we receive the Eucharist we are joined together. 

MI - Hard to escape that community piece, isn’t it? 

F3 - Yeah. Yeah, I agree completely with what, yeah. 


A similar follow up as to the other one, have you ever been, in your experience in the 
Episcopal Church, has what happens in the Eucharist ever been explained? 


F2 - I would say not in previous churches, not until I was here. 

MI - I think we get it in two ways, I think we get it from an academic perspective, I can 
recall in this church where the clergy have explained the process of Eucharist and then I 
think by the liturgy itself we learn what it is about each Sunday or each time we 
participate in the Eucharist, the ritual itself the words we say the officiant says we learn 
about what it means. 

M2 - Something struck me when you said that. I really wonder if someone comes and 
they come to the same service we go to and the read the same things and say the same 
things 

F3 - Of definitely, that was me at first 

M2 - yeah, they were just going through the motions per se, But there was someone there 
was present and soaking it it, it was probably a different experience 

F3 - Once it was explained to me, it’s like a lightning bolt epiphany, it was like this 
moment of that’s exactly what is happening and it was finally, it just baaaal, completely. 
At first I just didn’t understand, I don’t know, it was much more a mystery, it remains a 
mystery, but it makes more sense. 


Have you ever heard the term, “real presence” and if you have, what does that term 
mean to you in regards to the Eucharist? 


F3 - Yes I have heard that term, to me it means that we through Fr Steve we pray for 
Christ to be there present in those gifts and Christ is. That’s what it means. To me. 

M1- Yeah, I have heard the term, not a lot, but I can recall hearing the term and to me it 
means it is not a ritualist presence, it is a real presence as much reality in that presence as 
the sun and the moon and the earth, things tangible. 

F3 - not a symbol. 

M1 - I don’t think I’ve heard that actual term, the concept you’re describing, but not the 
term. 

F2 - I think I have. I just debating, but I think I have. 

F1 - No. What is it? 


I don’t want to move out of my role too much, but it is a doctrine of how Christ’s 


presence in the HE. My follow up, for those who have heard the term or concept, if 
Christ is present, why is church attendance a problem in 2014? 
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F2 - Well not every church celebrates the HE. I think if you’re not, well this is my 
opinion, it might not sound nice, but if you’re not in a church where you have the 
Eucharist and you’re not receiving that Presence every week then maybe you don’t have 
the same experience. 

M2 - You’re just saying in general church attendance, or in connection with the HE? 


I guess what I’m saying is that if there is a trust that Jesus Christ is present in a real 
way and that is made available on a weekly basis, then why do you think there 
would be a decline in church attendance for churches that proclaim that? 


F2 - Maybe people don’t understand what (unintelligible) 

M2 - It makes you wonder, don’t it? It made a huge difference for me once I did 
understand. There could be a connection. People not understanding it and not seeing 
much of a value...just a guess 

M1 - I think it’s hard to from our experience to do anything but speculate an answer to 
that question because for us that’s one of the reasons we’re here, I’m not sure, I don’t 
know, I can only guess that perhaps there are those for whom that is not an important 
experience or there are those who don’t believe that’s what’s really happening. 

F3 - That’s what I was going to say. 


My final question - have you ever thought of the HE as a sacrifice? 
M1 - A sacrifice by whom? 
I think [ll just leave it at that. 


F3 - I’ve tried to. I know you’ve had some homilies when that’s been discussed or some 
small groups, and I’ve tried to, but it’s kind of hard for me to wrap my mind around it. 

F2 - I think it can be a sacrifice in many ways, a sacrifice of Christ and I guess we 
sacrifice self in some ways if that makes sense. 

M1 - Well, now this is my shallow understanding of what’s happening in the Eucharist 
and what the Eucharist represents, it is to me, uh, you know the actual Body and Blood of 
Christ and we practice the Eucharist because Christ asks us to practice the Eucharist. But 
my understanding, and it’s a reflection of the Last Supper, it’s a duplicate of what went 
on the Last Supper, but the Last Supper was symbol of Christ sacrifice on the cross where 
his body and blood were actually sacrificed and the Eucharist, from the symbolic side, is 
our recognition that a literal sacrifice of and by Christ took place and that it’s critical as 
our being as Christians. And I hope any of that made sense. 

F2 - I can say, and it’s interesting, growing up in the Episcopal Church I learned about 
the HE, but I think it was symbolic until I became an adult and I think that’s what i was 
taught or what I thought I was taught. 

M1 - Well when you grow up on bread and grape juice and croutons, it truly is symbolic. 
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Appendix 1.2 


Focus Group 
First Session 
11am Group 


In your opinion, what is the purpose of coming to church? 


F1 - To be with another community of Christians. Community, relationship is one 
reason. 

F2 - I think too, to gather in community and while you're in community, to worship. I 
think the primary reason is to come here and worship. Also to learn. 

M2 - I don’t come for community at all. I come because I lose myself in the 11:00 
service. If I don’t speak to anyone else that’s fine with me. I get there early so I can 
meditate and I feel refreshed when I leave but it’s not because of community that I’m 
there. 

M1 - I think that over hundreds of years in small communities you were shamed if you 
didn’t attend and if you didn’t go, now if I’ve missed, I feel shameful. Not that I feel that 
anyone would down upon me in the community but I feel shameful myself if I miss a 
Sunday without a valid reason. 

F4 - I feel I need a place to come at the end of the week to obviously be with others that 
are worshipping but that I need to communicate, I need to commune, I need to worship in 
a beautiful place. Obviously you can do it at home, anywhere, but there’s nothing like, as 
Psalm 96 says, praising the Lord in a beautiful, holy place and I miss it when I miss it, 
when I’m not here, I truly miss not being here. 

F1 - And for me I feel like that too, like it’s an anchor, something I can come back to 
each week, and like you I feel like that’s why I come to the 11 instead of the 9, there is 
that sense of losing oneself in the 11:00 that I can do more easily than in the 9:00 

F3 - I like the sense of community and family that I feel, and that’s why I’ve stayed, 
joined, this church, but I actually do like the holiness and the sanctity of the 11:00 
service, I do feel that it, it has a higher meaning for me, so I feel both, actually. 


In a related question, is weekly church attendance important and if so why? 


F4- It’s important to me, as I said before, because when I do miss a week or two which 
has happened lately a lot, I’m bereft, I feel I’ve just lost a connection in some way not 
necessarily because obviously you can say a prayer, read a scripture, but I don’t have that 
sense of the beauty of worship, the holiness that I get when I step in that sanctuary. I 
miss that terribly. And so it’s important to me to be there every week if possible. 

F3 - For me I feel a recharging of the batteries, I really, I gain a lot from that and also 
because I have children I want them to have the same sort of dependence or I want them 
to want to come to church every Sunday and to feel the same things I do, and so partly I 
think I’m setting a good example but also I personally feel it also as a kind of anchor as a 
way to sort of refresh and recharge and, you know, get ready for the week. 
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To restate the question, the reason why I ask that question, Pew Research always do 
a study on the religiosity of Americans and while Millennials and Gen X identify less 
than their parents and grandparents with religion and it’s getting worse as the 
generations go down to where it’s 1 in 3 are affiliated...still by and large the US self- 
identifies as a religious nation compared to others, if Americans still have a belief in 
God, yet there is almost an inverse degree of worship attendance. 


Is weekly church attendance important and if so, why? 


M2 - Well on the weeks in which I can’t be here because I’m taking a trip or something, I 
still can practice something very important to me - centering prayer. When I heard Fr 
Thomas Keating several years ago at Wake Forest and I started looking in to it. 
Sometimes I can feel relaxed and better churched by simply coming into the parish for 
15-20 minutes, I can’t sit there much longer, my mind just won’t, but that’s very 
important to me but I don’t know if you would call that attending worship, but I try to be 
at this church every week and when I can’t be in town on Sunday’s, Ill come on 
Wednesday afternoon or something. And I don’t like anyone in the church when I do 
that. Because it distracts me. So if that’s worship, I try to do it regularly. 

M1- With the stats that you give do you think that it’s, from a millennial’s point of view, 
that as a culture everybody’s time is so valuable that with such a gracious and loving and 
giving God that you can always say a few prayers at the very end and still get in, you 
know, I can give up a couple of years of not going to church and ask a couple of prayers 
of forgiveness and everything will be all right. I think that’s some people’s view. I saw a 
bumper sticker one time that said “People that wait for the 11th hour usually die at 10:30” 
(laughter). But, it just seems like a cultural shift of people that, you know, I don’t have 
time to go to church but I'll just say a prayer on my own everything will be ok. 

F1- And so, it take a lot of work to come to church every Sunday, I mean we have to be 
very intentional in our family to do that and it takes somebody very committed in the 
family to say “No, we’re going to church, we’re not going to stay home and paint the 
bathroom, we’re going to church.” So it’s really hard to do that in our world with all that 
gets in the way, soccer practice on Sunday morning and soccer, and you know things that 
can get in the way of the church. You have to be very committed and very intentional. 
And the reason we are is that it is important to us. It is so centering. It is that anchor that 
holds it all together for us I think. 

F3 - And I feel like I need to come to learn and to grow, I mean, I know I can pray on my 
own and I can read on my own and there are some things I can do on my own but IJ, for 
me, I also find a place where I can grow and learn from others. From the sermon, from 
the gospels, and I like that an environment in which to do that. 

F1 - Cause there are things that you will say that are important and that I'll jot down that 
will help me through out the week or to think about or something, you know and I come 
for that too. 

F2 - Lecho what y’all say. I think weekly attendance is important. It’s discipline, it’s 
kind of what you were saying. It reminded me too kind of what you were saying this 
morning in your homily about how our baptismal covenant we took vows that we would 
honor and live in to the faith so I think part of those baptismal covenants that we took and 
we renew we’re supposed to be here and that’s a part of that. 
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In your experience in church, have you ever heard a clear argument as to why we 
should come to church on a weekly basis? 


M2 - You mean someone verbalizing? 
Have you heard an agent of the church.....articulate why we should come to church 
on a weekly basis? 


M2 - I don’t think I ever have. 

Fl - You! 

F3 - Wherever two are more are gathered in My name, I feel that as well, not that I can’t 
feel with God externally but I think it feels more powerful with others with similar 
beliefs. 


That’s something you’ve been taught? 

F3 - Yes. 

F2 - And the fact that you can’t really receive the Eucharist anywhere except at church 
with the priest. 

M2 - Unless you’re sick. 

F2 - Yeah, right, unless someone brings it to you, true. 

F4 - keep going back to my mom and grandmother but they’re not, they were not, they 
were such church people and it was something that you had to do, uh, but I don’t recall 
clergy, I don’t recall it, it could have happened, I just know from being very young that 
that was where you supposed to be on Sunday morning. 

M2 - It was understood. 

F4 - It was understood. 

F1 - Yeah. 

MI - I’m sure at some point there’s been a sermon on it, but obviously it didn’t stick. So 
no, I don’t remember. 


This question was frustrating vague to the other group, I’ll try to be as clear as 
possible. What do you think happens in the HE? 


M2 - Are we talking about overall or parts of the Eucharist? 
F4 - Or personally? 


Let me just leave it at that and see where you go 

F2 - Say it one more time, please? 

What do you think happens in the Holy Eucharist? 

M2 - Well some things happen to me and some things happen at the altar and there are 
two different things usually. I believe in transubstantiation, just like the Bible says, the 


Scriptures, “This is my Body, This is my...” I have no trouble believing that. I do 
believe it. But sometimes what’s happening to me - it all depends on a lot of things. 
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What happened the day before, uh, how I receive the sermon, if I understood, because 
you go fast, sometimes you’re going fast, and I try to listen and I think I understand it all, 
but so what’s happening to me in the Eucharist is not as rich or as complete as what’s 
happening at the altar. And that going fast is a compliment. 

F2 - Interesting, because this is something that I’ve been giving a lot of thought to in say 
the past year or so, because I think our parish is trying as a whole to learn more about 
this, and I think Christ is being presenting himself, his sacrifice to us, and he’s present 
there with us and as we receive him we are receiving, I guess it’s special grace?, as we 
receive and be in his presence. I guess that’s the best way I can verbalize it, I don’t 
know. 

M2 - Sometimes, and this sounds terrible, but I’ll just say it, sometimes when I come to 
the 11:00 service, and there’s idle chit chat going on around me, sometimes I pull away 
from the service, because, and one time I even moved, because I could not concentrate, I 
could not vacate. And it was a silly conversation between two people 

No names 

M2 - I don’t know their names (laughter) 

FI - It wasn’t me, was it? 

(cross talk) 

M2 - and one time I even considered getting up and sitting in the old organ loft, because I 
like it when it’s just quiet. I love it when it’s quiet. 

M1 - I don’t know how to verbalize it, I mean, I think it’s something special and when I 
go to my wife’s church, um, and if they don’t take communion, which they rarely do, it 
feels empty at the end, I feel like I’ve missed something. 

M2 - Well, you have. 

M1 - Yeah, and it’s, and they’re like, “Oh, well we do it once a quarter” and to me it’s 
something that should be done at every service. So. 

M2? - It’s the only service we’ve been given. It’s the only service that Christ gave us. 


Have you ever heard the term “Real Presence” in connection with the Eucharist and 
if you have, what does that term mean to you? 


M2 - To me, and this is what I understand, it was almost like a watered down version of 
transubstantiation - half way - its a comprise between believing Christ is really present in 
the elements as opposed to not being. It’s like a middle ground to me. That’s my 
understanding. 


When asked if they could audibly say yes if they’ve heard the term: 
Fl - Yes 

F2 - Yes 

F3 - Yes 

F4 - Yes 

M1 - No, I’m sorry. 

M2 - Yes 


Have you ever heard teaching on it in the church? 
F4 - Teaching on it? The phrase? 
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Yes 


M2 - in the Catholic Church, I have. 
F4 - Yes 
F2 - Yes 


Have you ever thought of the Eucharist as a sacrifice? 


M2 - Well you talk about the sacrifice of the mass. Um, but I don’t know if I think that 
way. It’s not that I disagree with it, I just don’t think about that. 

F4 - I think of it as surrender more than sacrifice. Surrendering myself to Christ. In the 
most holy way. 

M3 - That’s hard. 

F3 - I think of Christ’s sacrifice but I don’t know if I necessarily see it as a sacrifice for 
me or by me. 

F1 - There’s like a vulnerability of the whole thing; you’re there, you’re receiving 
something, you’re taking something, I mean there is a sense of that, to connect with what 
you were saying F4. 


Anything else that has been stimulated in these conversations you’d like to share? 


M2 - The thing that probably changed me more than anything else in appreciating a form 
of worship and losing myself in that formal structure was hearing Fr Thomas Keating 
speak on, and he’s a Cisterian monk, and he spoke at Wake Forest on centering prayer, 
which he popularized in this country. I suppose that changed me more than anything else 
I’ve ever practiced. And the funny thing of it is, it’s called centering prayer but you’re 
vacating your mind so you can surrender yourself to the will of God. And you just ask 
for that, and if you’re mind starts wandering you come back to a word or phrase that is 
known only to you to center you and its made me a little intolerant at times and in a good 
way because if there is distractions I want to move away from them. But that’s one of the 
things that helped me more than anything else develop a spiritual life, is centering prayer. 
Which is wordless. 

F1 - I just remember as a child, when the Episcopal Church, you had to take a class 
before you had communion, and I took this class, and I must not have gotten anything out 
of it because when I had to go to Father Whoever and sit in his office alone and him 
asking me what did taking communion for the first time mean, I couldn’t answer the 
question, and I don’t think I was prepared. 


How old were you then? 
F1 - It had to be in the 5th grade, maybe? 
Were you confirmed in the Episcopal Church? 


F1 - No, because then we went to the Lutheran Church, so no. 
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The old PB, 1928, you had to be confirmed to take communion. 


F1 - Well I did, I took some little class, maybe, I don’t know. I just remember it was 
traumatic, it was trauma for me. He asked me that question and I didn’t know how to 
answer it, and I don’t think I was prepared to answer the question. I don’t think it was 
my fault. I was pretty smart little kid. But it would have been good if he could have 
figured it, if he could help me figure it out. 

F4 - That’s hard even for an adult. 

F1 - Well, yeah. I’m struggling here to kind of answer these questions. And here I was a 
5th grader. 

F4 - To me, it’s, taking communion to me is the most precious thing in my life. Um, and 
I struggle every Sunday and I have for years just as soon as I kneel, I well up, and ’'m 
trying to get my mind on something so you won’t just weep, but every Sunday I take 
communion I just have this feeling of that, and you know it doesn’t take much because so 
many of your homilies I do too, but that has always been, and I probably shouldn’t be 
embarrassed by it, but I’m kind of am because I don’t want to be up there you know carry 
on. 
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Appendix 2.1 


Focus Group 
Second Session 
9am Group 


What general reflections did you have watching the videos? 

M2 — Well I thought you did a wonderful job explaining the sacraments and the meaning 
and I thought it was very well presented; made me think a lot; but one thing if I can bring 
just a personal experience from my job as a counselor, with people who come to group 
therapy, one of the things I think is very important is to make sure they know why they 
there; because I think if you don’t know why they’re there, particular in therapy you not 
going to get the potential of what you can get so that’s a very big part of what I help 
people try to understanding, and what I’ve found is you have people who come there who 
really want to get it and people who don’t get it but they learn it and they want more and 
you have people who don’t want to get it and they come and kinda do what they gotta do 
and go home and so it’s that spectrum; but what I have is that people who do kind of 
understand and figure out the meaning of it and what they can accomplish, they come 
more often, it’s a much deeper, richer experience and so it seemed to that that’s one thing 
you’re saying in the videos is that if you can understanding these things more then its 
going to be a completely different new experience for you. I’ve found that as far as 
people coming and the experience they have in my work is very similar; whether they 
feel they’re coming to hang out; ‘why are you coming’, ‘well its good to get out of the 
house’ it’s good to be around people, it is but there so much more that can be done. 


Let’s do general reflections on the content and then I’ll follow up with general 
reflections on production. 

F3 — um, gosh the content. Actually I had to watch the second video, I think I watched it 
three times because it is, to me, it is a very complex or very complicated idea and so you 
definitely convey it but it takes a while and you have to go back and ask what does that 
mean again? And it raises more questions too, but isn’t that the point of learning in 
general, the more you know the more you don’t know, but that was kind of one of mine, 
as far as the content. But I definitely, after watching it three times, I feel much better 
about my understanding of the what the sacrifice of the mass means. Generally. 


Was the second video more complicated than the first video? 
F2 —yes, much more. Yeah. 
M2 — yeah 


You would agree? 
M1 — me too. 


F2 — maybe there should be three videos (laughter); a serious of ten. 


Comments on the production? Things you liked or didn’t like about the 
presentation. 
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F2 —] liked the use of the clips from the mass. For instance, when you talked about the 
turning in the full circle, which of course I never noticed, and then the showing and 
elevating of the host and that sort of thing, I really liked that. At the end of the second 
video, and you were telling the great story of you mom giving you money for the 
offering, the sound was different. 


That was an audio recording as opposed to the video. 

F2 —I gotcha. 

M1 — One of the things that struck me was those would be very nice to be a part of a 
formal web site, webpage, as obviously as from an information perspective but also from 
an invitational perspective as well, kind of building on what M2 said, there often such 
mystery to our liturgy as opposed a drive up, walk up liturgy that you might find at a you 
know the mega churches, I think some explanation is both required and I think eases the 
transition from the where the person is to our world so to speak. One of the things that 
struck me is that this looked like something, it looked like a PBS program. 

M2 — yeah it did 

M1 — yeah I could see this presented as a channel four. 

F2 — yeah you have a really good knack for like teaching and instructing in a really good 
approach, I don’t know how to describe it, but yeah. 


Good, because if this gig doesn’t work, I need a fall back (laughter). 

M2 — no, you know, you have a style that’s very down to earth, I think, very 
knowledgeable, but explain things in a very easy way to grasp a very complicated 
subject. 


Did you watch in the email that was sent or did you watch it on Facebook? 
M1- email 
M2 — email 


Did you by chance forward it on to anyone else? 
F2 —I thought about it but I didn’t know if that was, but then I saw a reference to it being 
on Facebook, and you sent it out on enews too. 


How, if at all, has your understanding of Real Presence changed? Let me clear in 
that I’m saying understanding and not necessarily belief. 

M1 — Oh yeah, if you had asked me the question what happens at the Eucharist prior to 
viewing those videos I think I would have given a much different response, obviously 
you have addressed this issue on more than one occasion in homilies so I don’t think 
anything in there was news to us but you just put the whole thing in one, two documents, 
um, still complex I think but I would certainly agree that you have a teaching style that 
really does make complex issues understandable which in my mind means that you 
understand it, because only through a deep level of understanding can you make a 
concept simple to someone. That maybe didn’t address your question. 


I’m not looking for an answer, just asking the questions. 
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M2 — Well for me I, I wasn’t able to come to church last Sunday, but today, for me, a lot 
of the things you were saying were going around in my mind which made it a different 
experience, it really did, and when I went up for communion today I was really thinking 
differently and it really did make a difference. So.. 

F2 — It does, and I so agree with you I don’t know that it changed, I mean it certainly 
gave me more information and one I sort of had that epiphany of Christ’s Presence in the 
Eucharist, that hasn’t changed but if anything has changed it has enriched that even more, 
and so I had the experience of going to my son’s school, he’s at a catholic school and 
when we went to mass on Friday and I couldn’t receive the Eucharist and that’s part, of 
like, a sorrow, and I was sad that I couldn’t because I truly honestly Christ’s Presence and 
to have that denied to me hurt me, so all of that has become more and more in the fiber of 
who I am and what I believe. 

M1 — one of the reservations of that I had with the first presentation was almost the 
message of this is the only way you can really experience Christ’s presence and my 
personal faith is that can’t be right, uh, because the logical conclusion from that is if you 
were in a place where you physically could not partake or participate in the Eucharist 
would you be denied the presence of Christ? And maybe I’m oversimplifying the 
premise of that goes back to why do people come to church and I’m short-circuiting that 
people come to Church so they can feel through the Eucharist the Real Presence of 
Christ. 


I think you’re right. The aim of the video had assumptions to it; it was addressed to 
those who can come and receive. I would be happy to address those concerns... 


Um, same question, different part. Any change in understanding of Sacrifice? 

F2 — Maybe I understand it a little bit better. 

M1 — That has always been a tough one for me, you know since we are doing Old 
Testament now, we haven’t really, well we’ve gotten into it a little but not the extent that 
we will later on, but that one of the messages of the stories of sacrifice in the Old 
Testament is to provide a context to what later happens at the crucifixion and I have, if I 
were asked, M1, go to the board and explain and make the link between the Old 
Testament concept of sacrifice, what happens in the Old Testament sacrifices, what is 
happening, how does that inform us about what is happening at the crucifixion and the 
resurrection. I’d have a tough time with that. I want to understand and you certainly 
helped with that, but I still, I have a ways to go on that. 

F2 — the part that helps me with that is the, where you talked about how they had to 
sacrifice over and over and it was constant sacrifice because nothing, there were no 
perfect sacrifices, they were offered by imperfect people in imperfect ways and imperfect 
things and so in the perfect love that Christ had he was the perfect sacrifice, yeah, the part 
that I still struggle with is what is my sacrifice, the part of sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, I can get that but beyond that, that’s the part that I get hung up on. That 
I’m grafted into Christ and therefore a part of his sacrifice, but it’s a whole other... 

M2 — I think it’s one of those core issues that everyone struggles with in terms of faith. 
That idea of making sure that we’re doing the things that we need to do on a daily basis 
and not just going to church but what is it on a on-going basis, that’s a tough one. 
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Let me come back to that one and let me my final two; what would you have liked to 
have seen, either in content or production but didn’t see? 

M1 —I’m going to go completely off point because this is what struck me was how dull 
our physical building was. It may have been just the angle, you were talking about some 
magnificent things and I was looking at this blank wall and thinking gosh. 

F2 — Yeah, though, you’re right, that’s a good point. 

M1 —I thought you had a good mix of, this is going to sound dumb, visual aids and your 
speaking and | thought that your manner, style, all of that, walking toward the camera 
...It could have been a little more action from the ceremony with the people participating, 
although I don’t know, I like it the way it was. 

M2 —I can’t think of anything that pops out at me. 

F2 — There was the part about how imperfect we are in the daily...and there were some 
pictures of people looting or something, I don’t remember, maybe more pictures of like 
not just one picture, but lots of pictures of terribly things happening (laughter) to really 
drive that home. 


Do you feel more motivated to come to church after watching the videos? 

M1 — for me, short answer, yes. Probably all of us from a motivational perspective have 
a laundry list of reasons why we come and that just added to that list and not only 
increased the quantity but the intensity of that motivation. 

F2 —I just second that, totally. 

M2 —I would say yes, I really like to learn and understand more and the more I 
understand it motivates me, like today, it was a different experience. 


Would you like to see more videos like this on different topics? 


M1 — Yes. 
F2 — Yes 
M2 — yes. 


So would you say that this form of communication is effective, if so, what is it about 
this form that is superior? 

F2 — Yes. 

M2 — When you say form of communication 

Video, Facebook, email, online 

F2 — Part of it is, I know in my family, my husband and I, we have a lot of confidence in 
you, Fr Steve, in conveying this information to us as our teacher to us, but there is only 
one of you and you have a lot of responsibilities so to have a video of you like explaining 
something is great, I mean we can go on the internet and get any old person probably to 
teach us some stuff, but to have it coming from someone we know and trust, Fr Steve, 
and have a relationship with, it just means a lot, just kind of brings it all together in a 
way... 

M1 — And as F2 said earlier, she watched it 3 times, it gives us an opportunity to go back. 
Once you give a homily for example, it’s gone. And I’m not an auditory learner so to be 
able to go back and revisit any content and to have the visual experience as well as the 
auditory experience it helps my kind of learning. 
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M2 —I would (unintelligible) into the technology, but it’s evident that’s where a lot of 
people are going so it just makes sense to reach as many people as you can, to use that 
medium in addition to what you are already doing. 

Closing questions or statement that you didn’t get to make and wanted to make? 


M2 — I enjoyed being a part of this, thank you. 


F2 — yes, thank you. 
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Appendix 2.2 


Focus Group 
Second Session 
11am Group 


You’ve all seen both videos, I have five questions and we can always go back, and 
you honesty is most beneficial, I don’t have any desired answer. 


What general reflections do you have on a) content and b) production? First the 
content. 


F1 —I thought the second video for me was more impactful than the first. I liked them 
both and I thought they were both helpful to me or um, were sparked me to think but the 
second one to me was much more challenging and stretched my thoughts, I think is what 
I’m trying to say, more than the first. I think the whole idea of really explaining the mass 
as a sacrifice was very challenging to me and stretched my thinking and so.. 

F4 — It felt like to me that the first one was the beginner’s version and the second was 
more advanced and that you would need to be an advanced church goer to really be able 
to grasp that. 

F1 — much deeper 

F4 — yeah, much deeper, yeah. 

F3 —I liked them both, and I liked, what I liked about the first one was we discussed in 
that time we were together why do we go to church and there were a lot of questions 
about that and so J liked the way you presented that — why do we go to church and I 
thought that was extremely enlightening, for me. The second one was amazing also. The 
sacrifice and the sacrifice when we take Holy Communion and all of that it was pretty 
wonderful. 

F4 — And I liked how you explained things that you do, as you did the video, you not 
only saw them but you explained them, because sometimes I’ve wondered, well why do 
you turn around, I always wondered why you do that, and then I was hoping you would 
explain that and you did so I think that is helpful for me and I would want to watch more 
videos that explain more about why things are done the way they are. It piqued my 
curiosity even more than it is, because I wonder all the time, well why does it do this and 
why does he do that... 

F2 — Yeah, I liked that as well and I think I will be more attuned to those smaller details 
moving forward. I really like the second video and the idea of Christ’s sacrifice to God 
and yet for us and that allows us to make a sacrifice back to God, and that’s just beautiful 
and I had never thought of it in those terms before and I found it to be very moving. 


I wonder, the first group said the second video was more difficult as well. Do you 
think the subject matter is new or just isn’t discussed very often? 

F1 —I think you’ve talked about things like this before, like in our Bible Studies, so I 
don’t think it’s brand new, but I don’t know if it was presented in a different way or a 
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clearer way or a condensed way, the fact that we’ve maybe heard before and hear it again 
and it’s staring to click or the fact that I listened the video three of four times (laughter) 
and that really helped, being able to listen to it and then listen to the exact same thing 
again, well what did he say back there, and then listen to it again was very helpful, so.. 
F2 — yeah, I watched it once and thought a little about it to sort of process and then I 
watched it again and I think that I learned more doing it that way. 


I’m going to come back to that process again. 

F4 — But there were new, I mean, you’ve talked about these things but growing up and 
I’ve been in the Episcopal Church and I’ve been in the Lutheran Church and the Baptist 
Church and I’ve never heard explained like that 

Fl —I would agree. I would agree with that. 


What about the production? 

F3 —I thought it was good. I liked it. 

F4 — | liked the words on the screen, I liked the visual, seeing the mass and seeing just 
you talking 

F1 — hearing the music 

F4 — hearing the music 

F1 — our music is beautiful, I was thinking oh my gosh that’s our music, our singers 

F2 — and I loved the scene showing the incense and the windows, that was beautiful. But 
it was a nice mix. It wasn’t dry and boring and just one person giving a lecture, seeing the 
mass, hearing the music, hearing the explanations and then sort of going into more in 
depth explanations. 


How was the length for you? 

F3 — The length? 

Yes. Because one was about 8 and a half and one was about ten minutes. Was that too 
long? 

Fl —No 

F3 — No, not at all. In fact it was over and I thought, oh it’s over. I loved just, before we 
leave that, I love the way you started putting on your vestments in your dressing room, 
that’s not the right word, I love that start. 

Something you never get to see. 

F3 — Exactly. 

F4 — It was interesting too seeing, I mean you had your house, and sort of mixing the two, 
just sort of ties in my real life into this in a way. 

F3 — How we love our children the way God loves us. 

F4 — Yeah and just to have the real world, what’s the word, our non-sacred world into the 
sacred world, it was a nice weaving. 


How, if at all, has your understanding — not necessarily belief — of Real Presence 
changed? 

F3 —I love the way you talked about the sacraments. And explained those including 
Jesus as a sacrament. I loved that in the first video. And that was very enlightening. I 
never thought about sacraments as gifts from God. 
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F2 — One thing for me that I guess I’d never really thought about before; I guess I was 
brought up believing that it’s the presence of God, but when you had the description that 
it’s not about dragging and bringing him down from heaven to be here and when you said 
that I had a vision of every church in American dragging Christ down, which is not what 
is happening, but it was an interesting thing to me that how it’s the mystical gift of Christ 
being present here but also there. 


How, has if at all, your understanding of Sacrifice changed? 

F3 —I had never thought of the way you put it, of Jesus Christ gives himself to us — 
sacrifice — sacrificed himself — so we can give him back to God. Such a, I never thought 
of it that way. 

F1 — That was a pretty new concept to me too. 

F2 — And the idea that any sacrifice we would make without Christ is not complete, I 
mean, Christ’s sacrifice makes it possible. 

F4 — And you explained that well, you explained it very well with the images 

Fl — And the analogy you made about your mother giving you the dollar, every Sunday 
was helpful. 

F4 — yeah. 


What would you have liked to have seen in the videos, content or production on this 
subject matter? 

F3 —I don’t know of anything other than what you showed us, for myself. 

F4 — Other people talking about, or having other people talking about their understanding 
might be helpful, like us, struggling with how to understand, and how it changes. 

F3 — Struggling is a good word. 

F4 — Yeah, it’s kind hard, like how, I don’t know. It makes me think differently. I must I 
would definitely be interested in watching more videos like that for sure. 

F3 — Oh yeah. 

Fl —Um hmm. 

F4 — And it would be great because of the length of it, it would be great to meet as a 
group to watch it and get together because you spend fifteen minutes watching and thirty 
minutes talking about it. 

Fl — You could even have a question and answer maybe, too. And you, I think you 
addressed some of the common questions, I don’t know if you call the criticisms, that 
have come up with this and that, that’s nice to hear. 


This sounds like a set-up question, do you feel more motivated to come to church 
after watching the videos? 

F3 — yes. 

F4 — Particularly that last, was it towards the end of the second one with the quote that if 
you really realize what is happening you would never miss a service, I was like 

F1 — it was the first one 

F4 — it was the first one, okay, I was like wow. 

F3 —I really don’t understand and though I don’t understand I still want to come 
(laughter) 

Fl — maybe I'll understand one day (laughter) 
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F3 — on the other side 


And, would you like to see more videos of this type? 


F3 — yes. 
Fl — yes 
F2 — yes 
F4 — yes 


What makes this form of communication (assuming you think this) not only 
superior but effective for you? 

F4 — Cause I can watch in on my own time and I can watch it again and again just so I 
can understand. That’s something I would watch many more times just to understand 
more. 

F2 — Yeah I liked the fact that it was something I can watch and think and then watch 
again. I mean I like to look sometimes too but that is just something I like to think, wow 
that’s powerful, and then think about it in my own mind sort of once I think and my own 
thoughts get to a certain point, watch it again and actually get more the second time 
because I’ve been able to process some of it and better understand the second time 
around. 

F1 — And it’s easier to hear than it is to read, for some reason. 

F3 — It’s nice just to watch in the quiet of your home too, you know. At any hour. 

F2 — And the imagery. The music and the imagery. Those are things that you wouldn’t 
have from a written document. 


Did anyone forward the videos on to anyone? 
F4 —I haven’t but I thought that I would. 
(crosstalk and laughter) 


Any other reflections or thoughts? 
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Appendix 3.1 
Script for first video 


For nearly 2,000 years women, men and children have made a weekly, and sometimes a 
daily, pilgrimage to Church. It’s a journey from the brokenness and ugliness and anxiety 
of the way things are to look through the veil to see a glimpse of the way things shall 

be. It’s a pilgrimage from earth to heaven. 


When Moses went on the mountain to speak with God, his face radiated God’s glory so 
much that he had to wear a veil when he spoke to the Hebrews. There’s a line in the 
book of Deuteronomy that says when Moses died his eyes never dimmed. There is a 
Midrash that says that Moses wore this veil to the day he died. The hope is that when we 
come to know the glory of God, we too will radiate God’s glory to the die we die. 


But despite this hope and experience that has been preserved for centuries, church 
attendance is declining nearly everywhere. 


Belief in God, while still high compared to other nations, is decreasing among younger 
generations. Sunday morning, while once sacred, is just another day. 


Which begs an important question - why should we go to church? Why should we make 
a weekly or even daily pilgrimage? 


Because if the only reason to come is to be in community or to hear an inspirational 
message or to enjoy beautiful music, then I agree, you can probably do that better outside 
the church walls. Communities can be formed anywhere, betters sermons than I will ever 
give can be downloaded to your phone, and exceptional music is everywhere. 


But there is one deeply compelling reason to make this pilgrimage - the Real Presence of 
Jesus Christ. 


It is the Holy Eucharist that separates being in church from everything else. Because 
when we receive the Eucharist - Holy Communion - we receive Jesus Christ himself. 


And I know that sounds metaphorical at best or magical at worst, but it’s neither. And 
it’s been the trust of the Church from the beginning - even in the Anglican Communion. 


Other the centuries, very bright and holy people have tried to explain how this is even 
possible. And you may have heard words like transubstantiation or consubstantiation as 
explanations. Ultimately these words represent ideas for finite minds to understand the 
movement of Our Lord who is beyond limit. 


The important thing to know is that Christ is present through the sacrament. St 
Augustine, a brilliant 4th century saint, said that sacraments are ‘outward and visible 
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signs of inward and spiritual grace.’ Sacraments are signs, they signify - the point to - the 
presence of a spiritual reality. 

So in baptism, the water is the sign pointing to the washing of sin and grafting into 
Christ’s Body, and the infusion of the theological virtues on the soul. 


In anointing, the oil signifies - points to - God’s healing power and comfort that has been 
given to us. 


But in the Eucharist, the bread and wine don’t just point to a spiritual reality - the bread 
and wine become that reality. And that reality is the very person of Jesus Christ. 


Sacraments are gifts of God with physics and laws unto themselves. We cannot 
understand how sacraments work by comparing them to anything else in the ordered 
universe. They are unique, because they are gifts from God given to the Church. 


In the bread and wine, Christ is present sacramentally. It is not metaphor or magic - it is 
a spiritual reality. Trusting in the reality conveyed in the sacraments is an act of 

faith. Flannery O’Conner once wrote that “Faith is something one knows to be true 
whether they believe it or not” 


The sacraments give us a reality in which we place our hope and trust, especially when 
our finite minds struggle when confronted with the infinite. 


When you come to Mass at St Swithun’s you can see how this trust in Christ’s Real 
Presence is honored. 


The Book of Common Prayer allows us to keep consecrated bread and wine in a special 
place. At St Swithun’s the sacrament is reserved in an aumbry behind the altar. It is 
reserved in order to take communion to those who are sick or dying. Keeping the 
sacrament intuitively says that we believe Christ’s Presence abides long after the liturgy 
is over. 


There is a candle that burns near the aumbry to let everyone know that Christ’s 
Sacramental Presence is here. And that presence changes our posture. The Lord of lords 
is in our midst and so we bend the knee. When you see us genuflect, we are not 
genuflecting at the altar or the cross, but the Sacrament is that is behind the altar. 


In the sacristy there is a special sink with a drain that goes straight to the earth. We wash 
the vessels that hold the Sacrament in this sink, to honor any particles of consecrated 
bread and wine that may be present in the chalice or paten. 


In the liturgy itself, you will notice that from the prayer of consecration to the ablutions, 
my thumb and forefingers are always together. If I have touched the sacramental 
presence of Christ, it wouldn’t honorable to touch anything else until those fingers are 
purified. 
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I purify my fingers before and after touching the host. Just before the prayer of 
consecration, I wipe my fingers on the edge of the corporal to clean them. And after 
everyone has received communion, I consume the remaining particles and wash the 
chalice with wine and then my fingers with wine and water. 


It may seem like overkill, but it is a constant reminder that this isn’t ordinary bread and 
wine. It is the sacramental presence of our very Lord himself. 


And if we can encounter the very person of Jesus Christ in a way established by him, why 
would we ever miss? 


Darwell Stone was a great Anglican thinker in England in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. He once wrote that those who recognize what the Holy Eucharist is 
would not except through grave necessity, allow a Sunday to pass without taking part in 
it. 


I agree. 
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Appendix 3.2 
Script for the second video 


In the traditional celebration of the mass, right before the Sursum Corda, the “Lift Up 
Your Hearts”, the priest says the Orate Fratres: Pray my brothers. “Pray my brothers and 
sisters that my sacrifice and yours may be acceptable to God, the Almighty Father.” And 
when the priest says this, for the first time in the liturgy, he turns all the way around, 
making a circle and addressing everyone - my sacrifice and yours. 


And then the people respond: “May the Lord accept the sacrifice at your hands, for our 
good and for the good of all his holy church.” 


What do we mean when we call the Mass a sacrifice? 


I must admit, this has been the cause of great controversy in the church for some time, 
especially since the 16th century. The controversy, however, is rooted in a 
misunderstanding of what we mean by sacrifice. 


First, there is the “sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving” which is what we offer by 
sanctifying time and space - and setting aside this time, this hour, for nothing other than 
the glory of God. Of all the things that we could be doing, we are offering up to God this 
time for him. 


But there is something else that we mean when we speak of the mass as a sacrifice, 
something so profound that it may change the way you look at coming to church. 


In the Gospel of John, Jesus told his disciples that the greatest act of love is give you life 
for someone. Parents know this instinctively. A mother or a father would willingly give 
their life for their child. 


On the cross, Jesus gave his life for the whole world, and not just for the world in 33AD, 
but for the world past, present, and future. But this is important to remember, Jesus gave 
us life for us, but he offered his life as a sacrifice to God the Father. 


The highest form of love is adoration - which is to be given only to God. And the highest 
form of adoration is sacrifice. 


We can’t adore God perfectly because of our nature, because of our natural bent towards 
pride, fear, and self-destruction. 


In the Old Testament, the Israelites would offer sacrifices to God, but it had to constant, 


because every sacrifice was inherently flawed, because the people who were offering it 
were inherently flawed. 
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That’s why Jesus’s sacrifice is so central to our salvation. Jesus Christ was perfect, he 
was flawless. His sacrifice was flawless. His love and adoration of God the Father was 
complete. 


Here’s the part that I hope will change how you look at church forever. 


When we come to church and participate in the mass and receive Holy Communion, that 
sacrifice of Jesus - that was offered once and for all - is made present to us here and now. 
And because we have been joined in him through baptism, we are able to join in his 
sacrifice as the perfect act of love and adoration to God the Father. 


Like the woman who grabbed the hem of Jesus’s robe to be healed, we are able to cling 
to his cross as he offers himself and receive the benefits of his sacrifice. 


A couple things to be said, however, and these things have been at the heart of much 
misunderstanding about the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


First, Christ is not sacrificed again. He offered himself for us one time on the cross. His 
one sacrifice, offered 2,000 years ago, is made present to us in this very moment. 


There are things we do in the liturgy that speak to the fact that this is a sacrifice, but those 
things are not what makes the mass a sacrifice. 


For instance, we the mass is said on an altar - an altar is made for, and always has been 
made for, sacrifice. 


The bread and wine are consecrated separately. In Old Testament sacrifices, the critical 
point the separation of the body and blood. In our liturgy, the body and blood are 
separate. 


At the elevation, the Body is elevated, offered up. The Blood is elevated, offered up. 


And then there are the prayers, many of them silently said by the priest: the Orate Fratres, 
pray my brothers and sisters that my sacrifice and yours is acceptable to God the 
Almighty Father. The offertory prayers of the celebrant such as “Lord God we ask you 
to receive us and pleased with this sacrifice we offer you with humble and contrite 
hearts.” 


And then there is the crucifix on the altar. In case we forget who truly is the priest 
offering the sacrifice and who truly is being offered - we have the image of the Crucified 
Lord - both priest and victim. Remember the final words of the hymn Alleluia, Sing to 
Jesus: 

Thou within the veil hast entered, robed in flesh our great High Priest; 

Thou on earth both priest and victim in the Eucharistic feast. 
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Secondly, Jesus is in heaven, at the right hand of the Father - something we profess in the 
Creed every Sunday. But in the mass, he gives us himself to us sacramentally. By the 
power of the Holy Spirit, his body and blood as they were on the cross are made real to us 
under the forms of bread and wine - so we can join in his offering to the Father. 


Think about this for a moment. Jesus gives us himself so we can offer him to the Father. 
Jesus has already offered himself to the Father but now we are able to join with him in 
the most important moment the world has ever known. 


On a scale much less cosmic, it’s like when my mother used to give me a dollar every 
Sunday morning to put in the offering plate when I was a little boy. It wasn’t my money. 
I didn’t have a job. I couldn’t contribute. But she gave me something that was hers so 
that I could offer it as my own. 


That is the Sacrifice of the Mass. Christ gives himself to us so we can offer him to the 
Father. And we do it again and again until the sacrifice of Jesus - truly becomes our own. 
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Appendix 4.1 


YouTube Analytics 
First Video — Real Presence 


4.1.1 Views by location and time average time watched 


Average 
Estimated view 
Geography minutes duration 
Geography ID Views watched (minutes) 
United States US 370 1868 5.05 
United 
Kingdom GB 44 127 2.89 
Australia AU 37 151 4.08 
Canada CA 20 95 4.74 
Poland PL 2 8 4.02 
Dominican 
Republic DO 2 16 7.93 
Norway NO 2 3 1.38 
Italy IT 2 1 0.67 
Ukraine UA 1 7 7.19 
Hungary HU 1 2 1.83 
Germany DE 1 0 0.35 
Malaysia MY 1 4 4.4 
New Zealand NZ 1 11 11.01 
South Africa ZA 1 12 12 
Ireland IE 1 11 10.99 
Unknown 
Region ZZ 1 2 1.74 
Sweden SE 1 3 3.37 
Singapore SG 1 1 0.82 
Greece GR 1 0 0 
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Average 
percentage 
viewed 


45.83 


26.24 
37.06 
42.98 
36.47 


71.96 
12.49 
6.08 
65.25 
16.65 
3.17 
39.95 
99.95 
108.97 
99.73 


15.79 
30.61 
7.43 
0 


Subscriber 
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minutes 
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45 


0 
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4.1.2. 
Views by device 


Device 

type Views 
DESKTOP 316 
MOBILE 95 
TABLET 79 
4.1.3 


Average retention 


Geography 

South Africa 
New Zealand 
Ireland 
Dominican Republic 
Ukraine 

United States 
Canada 

Malaysia 
Australia 

Poland 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 
Hungary 
Unknown Region 
Norway 
Singapore 

Italy 

Germany 


Greece 


Estimated minutes 


Average view duration 


watched (minutes) 
1345 
477 
502 
Average 

Estimated view 
Geography minutes duration 
ID watched (minutes) 
ZA 12 12 
NZ 11 11.01 
IE 11 10.99 
DO 16 7.93 
UA 7 7.19 
US 1869 4.97 
CA 95 4.74 
MY 4 4.4 
AU 151 4.08 
PL 8 4.02 
SE 3 3.37 
GB 127 2.89 
HU 2 1.83 
ZZ 2 1.74 
NO 3 1.38 
SG 1 0.82 
IT 1 0.67 
DE 0 0.35 
GR 0 0 
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4.26 
5.02 
6.36 


Average percentage 
viewed 


38.63 
45.59 
57.69 


Average 
percentage 


viewed 


Views 
108.97 
99.95 
99.73 
71.96 
65.25 
45.12 
42.98 
39.95 
37.06 
36.47 
30.61 
26.24 
16.65 
15.79 
12.49 
7.43 
6.08 
3.17 
0 


Se Fe NO KF NY KF 


4.2.1. 


Second Video, First Version: Sacrifice 


Geography 
United States 
United 
Kingdom 
Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
South Africa 
Dominican 
Republic 
Philippines 
Belize 
France 
Poland 
Sweden 


Geography 
ID Views 
US 


GB 
CA 
AU 
NZ 
ZA 


DO 
PH 
BZ 
FR 
PL 
SE 


121 


el etl eile ll NO) 


Estimated 

minutes 

watched 
466 


NY BO ONO 
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Average 


view 


duration 
(minutes) 


3.85 


3.47 
3.03 
5.15 

4.7 
4.39 


4.57 
4.53 
8.49 
0.36 
3.89 
1.66 


Average 

percentage 

viewed 
45.31 


40.81 
35.69 
60.58 
55.32 
51.67 


53.77 
53.33 
99.82 

4.26 
45.76 
19.58 


Subscriber 


minutes 
watched 


4.2.2 
Views by device 


Estimated Average view 
minutes duration 
Device type Views watched (minutes) Average percentage viewed 
DESKTOP 101 351 3.47 40.88 
MOBILE 37 136 3.69 43.38 
TABLET 26 136 5:22 61.42 
4.2.3. 
Average retention 
Average 
Estimated view Average 
Geography minutes duration percentage 
Geography ID watched (minutes) viewed Views 
Belize BZ 8 8.49 99.82 1 
Australia AU 15 5.15 60.58 3 
New Zealand NZ 9 4.7 55.32 2 
Dominican Republic DO 9 4.57 53.77 2 
Philippines PH 5 4.53 53.33 1 
South Africa ZA 9 4.39 51.67 2 
Poland PL 4 3.89 45.76 1 
United States US 47] 3.74 44.36 125 
United Kingdom GB 59 3.47 40.81 17 
Canada CA 36 3.03 35.69 12 
Sweden SE 2 1.66 19.58 1 
France FR 0 0.36 4.26 1 
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4.3.1. 


Second Video, Second Version: Sacrifice 


Views 
Average 
Estimated view Average 
Geography minutes duration percentage 
Geography ID Views watched (minutes) viewed 
United States US 106 416 3.92 46.16 
United Kingdom GB 6 8 1.3 15.3 
Dominican 
Republic DO 2 11 5.57 65.55 
Canada CA 2 1.82 21.36 
Poland PL 1 0 0.17 2 
4.3.2. 
Views by device 
Average 
Estimated view Average 
minutes duration percentage 

Device type Views watched (minutes) viewed 

DESKTOP 72 255 3.53 41.59 

TABLET 21 112 5.34 62.83 

MOBILE 17 68 4.01 47.15 
4.3.3. 
Average retention 

Average 
Estimated view Average 
Geography minutes duration percentage 

Geography ID watched (minutes) viewed 

Dominican Republic DO 11 S57 65.55 

United States US 414 4.14 48.69 

Canada CA 1.82 21.36 

United Kingdom GB 1.3 15.3 

Poland PL 0.17 2 
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